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MELAURICE RENTNER, chairman 
of the Fashion Originators’ Guild 
of America, says: 

“Fortunately, there is no ten- 
dency to regard the current lull as 
the ominous stillness before a 
storm. On the contrary, there is a 
pronounced feeling that the pause 
is merely a matter of marking time 
before the order of ‘forward march’ 
is given. 





“Commerce and industry stand 
today in orderly formation, in sharp 
contrast to the straggling, broken 
ranks when depression is in com- 
mand. Calmly, patiently — even 
good-humoredly—the people of the 
nation are awaiting some encour- 
agement to move on toward better 
times. No powerful impetus is re- 
quired. They will respond eagerly 
and readily to the right call—the 
proper word—however faintly it 
may be uttered. 

“It is, of course, quite true that 
the lull in business in recent months 
has many of the earmarks of a real 
depression. But a careful study of 
the situation does not bear out any 
such conclusion. It is probably a 
fact that consumers have curtailed 
their purchases—but what they are 


boot and Shoe Kecotdler 


VOICE of the TRADE 


buying is on the same quality level 
as before. This is indicative of a 
robust consumer morale—the most 
effective - safeguard against a pro- 
longed period of adversity. 

“The Guild, by no means, takes 
a pessimistic view of the year 
1938.” 


* * * 


Hi. A. ELY, the grand old leather 
man of Boston, rates a salute in the 
New Year as one who has faith in 
the future of leather and the fellow- 
ship of leather and shoe men. 

He finished sixty-one years in the 
leather trade last August. Of this 
period, forty-three years were de- 
voted to assisting in the distribution 
of A. F. Gallun & Sons leather and 
he is happy to state “with never an 
unkind word spoken on either 
side.” He keeps in touch with the 
trade and its activities through a 
host of friends and letters. He 
stands, the Dean of Leather, whose 





unwavering loyalty to the industry 


not only marks the longest span of 
time on record of any one man in 
our trade but also an alert interest 
in its progress—even after retire- 
ment. 
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e&JOHN A. BUSH, president of the 
Brown Shoe Company, told a con- 
vention of its sales representatives, 
recently : 

“The year 1938 will be another 
year of hard work, but it will prob- 
ably see the return to ‘inevitable 
fundamentals’ in business and gov- 
ernment, 

“It is not time yet to relax and 








enjoy what we thought was return- 
ing prosperity. Next year will be 
another for rolled-up sleeves, but I 
confidently believe that the period 
of experimentation and emergency 
measures will come to an end. The 
same fundamentals that guided 
business for centuries, together with 
the lessons learned during the past 
several years, will prevail in the 
ultimate return to normalcy. 

“The past year in the shoe busi- 
ness saw production commensurate 
with the record year of 1936, until 
August—when there was a sharp 
drop. Since that time production 
of shoes in the United States has 
been behind consumption.” 

It was his belief that a shortage 
in Spring and Summer shoes might 
develop. Giving his reasons for 
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confidence in the ultimate success 
of sound business methods, Mr. 
Bush quoted the phrase of Aristotle 
that truth and justice are stronger 
than their opposites. 

“Although labor costs in shoe 
production are high today, lower 
hide and skin prices will make for 
better consumer values in 1938.” 


* * * 


ERVING S. FLORSHEIM, presi- 
dent of The Florsheim Shoe Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., says: 

“During the past ninety days 
there has been a drastic liquidation 
in inventories on the part of both 
the retailers and the wholesalers. 
Now, after the first of the year, I 
believe we can look forward to an 
improvement in business and retail 
and wholesale businesses alike are, 
in my opinion, in a sound position 
to quickly take advantage of this 
improvement when it does take 
place.” 

In his report to the stockholders 
of The Florsheim Shoe Company, 
Mr. Florsheim says: 

“Operations for the year resulted 
in profits of $928,812.16 after mak- 
ing adequate provision for depreci- 
ation, setting up reserves for all 
doubtful accounts, and the deduc- 
tion of Federal income and ll 
other taxes. These profits were 
equivalent to $2.32 per share on 
the outstanding Class ‘A’ Common 
Stock and $1.16 per share on the 
outstanding Class ‘B’ Common 
Stock. 








“The volume of business for the 
year was on a satisfactory basis, 
showing an improvement in both 
units and dollars over the preceding 
twelve months’ period. 

“Profits are somewhat less than 
for the preceding year, and lower 
than anticipated some months ago, 
due in part to a recession in busi- 
ness during the last quarter, but 
more particularly on account of 
account of substantial inventory ad- 
justments. Inventories, as always, 


have been taken at the lower of 
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—Our friend Raymond Twyeffort, 
than whom there is no greater 
American authority on men's ap- 
parel, writes us:— 

— "Nothing is so important to the morale 
of a great people as personal appear- 
ance—dress. 

—"Drab, dowdy clothes signify a sick 
nation; up-to-date, colorful clothes 
mark a nation that is aggressive and 
on the up and up— 

— "Let the Recorder preach styleful and 
colorful shoes for 1938 and the indus- 
try will be one of the first to stage a 
vigorous recovery." 

—tThe American people are congen- 
ital optimists and have never al- 
lowed themselves to get "down at 
heel''—either sartorially or spirit- 
ually. 

—So, we predict a well-shod nation 
in 1938, in » of wars, taxes, and 
Mae West broadcasts. 


y OO Sas: ey 


President 





cost or market. The unprecedented 
decline in prices of hides and skins 
and other commodities necessitated 
an unusually large year-end mark- 
down. 

“Raw materials and shoes are 
now, in our opinion, at sound 
values and if there is a reasonably 
normal business during the ensuing 
year, operations should be on a 
satisfactory basis.” 


* * * 


Mi. KALSMAN of Silverwoods, 
Los Angeles, says: 

“Don’t make your shoe business 
pay for your speculative inclina- 
tions. If you want to buy on 
margin, play the ponies, talk sweet 
to the numbered cubes—why that’s 
all right. Do it if you can afford 
the losses; but confine your specu- 
lations to activities outside your 
bread and butter—the stock of 
shoes on your shelves. 


“I seriously doubt if anybody 





1938 


made a real bankable profit from 
buying from a speculative point of 
view. Just look at the past season 
when the so-called wise boys rushed 
into the market to cover them- 
selves on their staples. Doing this 
boosted the market and today they 
can buy shoes for less money than 
they paid.~ Check back and you 
will find that this always happens. 

“I am going to Chicago to buy 
more pairs of shoes than I usually 
do, because my stock is at a nor- 
mal low. Therefore I can place 
orders at the Fair for many new 
things in men’s shoes which will 
be shown there. Fellows with heavy 
inventories will be obliged to cur- 
tail their buying. I am gambling 
that my new shoes will have a 
stronger consumer appeal next 
Spring than if I had a large num- 
ber of Winter shoes to work off. I 
still believe it best to stick to budg- 
ets, even in the face of rising 
prices.” 

* * * 

DAVID E. MOESER, president of 
National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation and treasurer of Conrad & 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., says: 

“The attempt to forecast eco- 
nomic trends being especially haz- 
ardous in these times it seems to 
me that all a merchant can do is to 
express a New Year’s wish for our 
country, its people and its business 
interests. Therefore, my New Year’s 
wish is that 1938 may be a year in 


AWISH WHAT 1S A wis 





which many of the following may 
be realized: 

“That world peace may not be 
further disturbed and that current 
warfare cease. 

“That at home the Administra- 
tion may take steps which will 
inspire our people with the convic- 
tion that the Federal budget may 
be balanced in the comparatively 
near future. 

“That 1938 may be a year un- 
marred by widespread and serious 
labor troubles. 

“That the undistributed profits 





















tax may be repealed and the capital 
gains tax be modified so as to be 
made fair and reasonable. 

“That if farm legislation be en- 
acted it may be economically sound 
and non-political. 

“That Congress and the state leg- 
islatures cease their efforts to re- 
make and control the business struc- 
ture of the nation. 

“That unemployment may be 
greatly reduced. 

“That we may begin an era of 
genuine understanding and sym- 
pathetic accord between business 
and government. 

“As, if and when these things 
can be brought about there will fol- 
low an era of prosperity which will 
benefit all classes of our popula- 


tion.” 
* * * 


6638 USINESS will be back to nor- 
mal just as soon as shoe mer- 
chants get their stocks back to nor- 
mal,” believes Sam J. Webb, who 
travels the Southern California dis- 
trict for Friedman-Selby Shoe Com- 
pany of St. Louis. — 

“When business slackened up in 
the Fall, many merchants did a lot 
of speculative buying, mostly in 
poor shoes, which they bought at 
a price, in an endeavor to beat the 
alleged rise in prices. Prices did 
not go up as anticipated so they are 
stuck with a lot of shoes that no- 
body wants. Just as soon as they 
can get these shoes off the shelves 
and realize some percentage of the 
costs, they will then be in a posi- 
tion of being able to buy some good 
shoes which they can readily sell 
at a fair profit and bring customers 
back to the store. It is going to 
take a lot of explaining to get the 
trade when these poor shoes com- 
mence to come back to the fellows 
who bought them.” 

* 


* 


THE New York Times had an in- 
teresting item entitled “Shoe Talk,” 
as follows: 

“If it isn’t out of place to say so, 
Americans who keep their eyes as 
well as their feet on the ground in 
Europe are apt to conclude that 
women in the Old World have larger 
feet than women in the New. Sizes, 
it is true, are not quite comparable 
here and abroad, but for whatever 
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it may be worth, the most popular 
women’s size in this country is 644 
AAA, while in England it is 74% B. 
The further east one goes in Europe 
the bigger and wider women’s shoes 
seem to become. 





“This whole problem of shoes 
was brought up recently in the 
House of Commons during the ques- 
tion hour. Frederick Alexander 
Macquisten, Scottish Conservative 
M.P. asked Oliver Stanley, president 
of the Board of Trade, whether he 
was aware ‘that many women in 
this country preferred boots and 
shoes made in the United States 
as being more in conformity with 
and less liable to injure the foot 
than these made in this country.’ 
Mr. Macquisten demanded a reduc- 
tion of the heavy duties on Ameri- 
can shoes. 

“Of the 208,731 pairs of shoes 
exported from this country to the 
United Kingdom in 1936, 186,000 
were for women. The estimates for 
this year show a 33 per cent in- 
crease over those figures.” 


THERE are at least 3,142,525 win- 
dow display spaces in the United 
States. Potentially, this is the great- 
est advertising medium of all—be- 
cause the goods and prices are 
shown within a few steps of the 
ultimate sale. 

A recent study made by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation 
showed: (1) Window display has 
two functions; a primary one of 
point of purchase advertising, and 
a secondary one of delivery of dif- 
ferent degrees of general market 
coverage for the advertiser’s mes- 
sage. (2) Window display circula- 
tion depends on the movement of 
“near side” sidewalk pedestrians. 
(3) Pedestrian movement has such 
relatively stable characteristics that 
it may be used to establish the vol- 
ume and quality of the retail struc- 
ture of a market. 

* * * 


ANNE WALKER of National Heel 
Styling Bureau, says: 

“Some women like them high and 
some like them low but the accent 
is on heels as far as the latest shoe 
styles are concerned. In many of 
the new Spring models, designers 
have minimized the apparent size 
of the shoe by concentrating on the 
heel. In fact, they seem to have 
used sleight-of-hand to make the 
modern woman slight-of-foot.” 






































































"Sh-h-heh!" 



































MAXEY JARMAN, 

Presiding Chairman of the National Shoe Fair, in 

his talk at the opening meeting, voiced the sity 

of aggressive er to assure successful 
usiness. 














THE big National Shoe Fair of 1938 opened Jan. 1, 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago with 1006 exhibits, the 
biggest in shoe fair history. A number of causes oper- 
ated to make it so, not the least of which was Maxey 
Jarman, general chairman of the Shoe Fair, and his 
wonderfully efficient committee and organization. 

The keynote of the opening address by Mr. Jarman 
was the necessity for aggressive merchandising to 
assure a successful Spring and Summer season. “If 
you put off your buying until the last minute, you 
won't be able to get the shoes you want,” Mr. Jarman 
declared. 

“Pian your Spring campaign with plenty of new 
shoes and a liberal use of promotional ideas, and you 
will get real results.” 

Buying was brisk for five days, leading the new 
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SHOES MAKE GRAND START FOR THE 


Biggest National Shoe Fair on 


year into a fair Spring season with conservative order- 
ing reported in the majority of sample rooms. An 
audacity of buying of novelties and shoes in colors, 
combinations and window promotion types was evident. 
Because of backward buying for three months past, 
it was obvious that many orders must be placed for 
March delivery. This gave tonic to the Fair and prom- 
ise of good factory production for at least two months 
of the new year. 

Whenever you bring together a few thousand shoe 
men, the contagion of friendship sweeps the crowd into 
buying despite the pessimism of the political and eco- 
nomic situation. The general tone, therefore, was that 
shoes sell despite recession and high taxes and an 
American public cannot be denied new shoes, new 
colors and new fashions. Whatever happens to general 
business, shoes must go on. 


SIGNIFICANT, indeed, was the temper of the industry 
as expressed on platforms and in groups everywhere, 
namely an opposition to political meddling with busi- 
ness and a desire to uphold wages of workers in all 
industries to insure purchasing power for shoes and 
other commodities in line with American standards of 
living. This was very emphatically voiced by resolu- 
tions of the National Shoe Retailers Association and 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association 
in opposition to Czechoslovakian trade agreements and 
by the National Council of Shoe Retailers in support 
of fair labor prices for American shoes to establish 
retail price levels above those of the yardstick forced 
by foreign competition. 

A new bond of fellowship was expressed by retailers 
with manufacturers and with tanners and supply 
sources, forced to live together in harmony because the 
public demands more for its money. All branches of 
the trade were exceedingly friendly and cooperative. 
The love feast was everywhere, but self-interest was 
always present as an undertone to all this optimism, 
and buying was based on hard facts, not sentiment. 

Percy S. Straus made the opening address and one 
question came from the floor following his talk, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. The merchant asked, 
“What is your buying policy?” Mr. Straus replied, 
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NEW SHOE YEAR . 


Reeord Has Optimistic Beginning 


“At Macy’s we usually place orders six months in 
advance, but this season we plan three months ahead, 
for our optimism is restrained by our good judgment.” 
A similar close range policy of buying was noted 
throughrout the Fair. 


GROUP activities were significant for not only were 
there National Shoe Fair gatherings for keynote 
speeches, but many company meetings to encourage 
merchant cooperation in promotions. 

The National Shoe Retailers Association held daily 
meetings of directors on trade problems and one sig- 
nificant meeting of state and city chairmen to 
strengthen the national structure in case of national, 
state or local need of organization support. This meet- 
was termed a President Tuffly tribute and revealed the 
strength of the National Shoe Retailers Association as 
the voice of retailing. 

Two outstanding talks are printed elsewhere in the 
Boot AND SHOE REcoRDER this week and more will 
follow in subsequent issues. 

Dale Carnegie, nationally-known exponent of the 


Four interested par- 
ticipants at the Fair 
were, - to right, Ed- 


Association; M. . 
Mittelman, and James 
E. Wall. 


art of making friends and holding customers spoke for 
an hour and 30 minutes literally from his book which 
so many have read that we cover his talk by suggesting: 
read his book and you have it all. 

The style show on Tuesday night was a revealment 
of what Mr. and Mrs. Average America will wear for 
Spring. Buying in over one thousand sample rooms 
put the style show in the shade, for never were there 
presented so many types of footwear diverse in color, 
type, sole, heel and material. The sample rooms were 
of major interest, all else was minor. Much good to 
merchants came from window display exhibits, expense 
control and store management consultations and the 
30 idea albums in the Hall of Ideas. The foot health 
session will appear in a future issue complete. 

The educational exhibits were varied and interest- 
ing particularly the Tanner’s Council of America with 
its educational display of leathers used in shoes and 
hand bags. All in all it was a great show and the 
spirit of shoes is not to be denied in the year ahead. 
Our story is a flash of the courage and hope of a great 
industry opening a new year and it augurs well. 
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PERCY S. STRAUS, 
Speaking at the opening meeting of the National Shoe Fair, 
tells one of the greatest gatherings in the history of the shoe 
industry of the conditions that confront the retail merchant 

today. 


°WV HEN a retail merchant looks at present conditions, 
and reflects on his own position in relation to them, his 
mind is likely to be drawn at first to the many activities 
of government which have so recently become an ever- 
present factor in his every-day business life. All things 
conspire to turn his mind in this direction—the activi- 
ties of government themselves, the effect of these activi- 
ties upon his own business and upon the business 
outlook generally, the headlines that scream at him 
from the newspapers, the discussions in which he par- 
ticipates in his office, at his clubs, and even with his 
children. Accordingly, unless his mind is permitted to 
range over a somewhat wider field than that afforded 
by hour to hour impressions, he is apt to pass over 
unnoticed, or to forget, a number of basic conditions 
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A RETAILER LOOKS AT PRESENT 


CONDITIONS 


and problems which are either non-governmen- 
tal in their origin, or which at least antedate 
the present situation in which we find our- 
selves. 

“Four non-governmental influences which I be- 
lieve to be significant are: 1, the enormous ex- 
tension of mass production in the last genera- 
tion; 2, the world-wide increase in the influence 
of labor organizations; 3, the increased aware- 
ness of the dramatic wastage in unemployment, 
and 4, the experience with capitalism as it de- 
veloped in this country during the 1920's. 

“First, with respect to mass production. From 
an economic point of view, mass production has 
changed the world. Prior to the economic revo- 
lution, one hundred years or more ago, and 
decreasingly from then until our own genera- 
tion, a major unsolved problem was how to 
produce enough to satisfy the basic material 
needs of an increasing population. Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill wrote at a time when the 
crucial economic problem was one of suf- 
ficient production. Unfortunately, in our 
economic thinking we are still largely in- 
fluenced, if not controlled, by the principles 
and points of view of these writers, although 
economic conditions have completely reversed 
themselves since their time. Thus the merchant, 
feeling a sense of responsibility to distribute as 
much as the manufacturer can produce, desir- 
ous of meeting that responsibility, and unable 
to find the way by himself, turns to the econo- 
mists in vain. If the manufacturer’s ability to 
produce is for all practical purposes unlimited except 
by the distributor’s ability to sell, and if he, in turn, 
can sell only as much as consumers can afford to buy, 
the solution of the present stalemate must be found in 
some means of putting greater buying power into the 
hands of the consumer. 

“As mass production methods decrease the labor con- 
tent of the output of the field, the mines, and the fac- 
tory, obviously from the point of view of sound public 
policy, other employment must be found for those re- 
leased from such activities. The retailer, again sur- 
veying his own operation in the light of this situ- 
ation, realizes that in the process of trying to distribute 
this increased production, he has been forced to 
increase his services in distribution, and thus in 
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Perey S. Straus, president of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., discusses 


present business conditions from the standpoint of the retail merchant 


im his speech at the National Shoe Fair, Chicago, January 3, 1938 


part has taken up the slack of employment resulting 
from mass production. He finds that he has added 
services of one kind or another, each of which has re- 
quired additional labor. The merchant then turns to 
his own figures to determine whether the labor cost 
of his own unit transaction has increased to correspond 
with the increased services. He discovers to his satis- 
faction that the cost of each transaction has been re- 
duced over the period of the last decade. in spite of 
higher wages, and increased services to the public. 
However, the percentage cost of his operations has 
increased. The reason? The money cost of selling a 
pair of shoes at five dollars is no more, in overhead 
and in variable expense, than the cost of selling a 
pair at four dollars. The cost in dollars and cents of 
selling each pair may have been reduced, but not in 
proportion to the reduction in the cost of manufacture. 

“Despite his best efforts, the retailer cannot reduce his 
unit costs percentagewise as much as mass production 
methods have reduced the cost of the merchandise he 
sells. The merchant realizes, and he hopes the com- 
munity will understand, that as mass production re- 
duces prices, the services necessary to distribute the 
greater output at retail must result in higher percentage 
costs, in spite of lower dollar costs per unit sold. 


**NMASS production, briefly, has brought about a situa- 
tion requiring that a way be found to make possible a 
higher material standard of living through increased 
purchasing power. We are in a transition stage which 
will result in a smaller proportion of the national in- 
come going for producer’s goods, and a larger pro- 
portion going for consumer’s goods. It is not surpris- 
ing that the process should be accompanied by grow- 
ing pains of greater or lesser severity. 

“A second basic factor in the present situation is the 
world-wide increase in the influence of organized 
labor. The trade union movement is the labor corollary 
to the rise of corporations in industry. Employers 
must understand that historically, this movement has 
progressed in other capitalistic states far more rapidly 
than with us, and that correspondingly, its develop- 
ment here, whether fostered by government or not, will 
continue. Wisdom dictates the need for careful adapta- 
tion of this movement to our own national tradition, 
and of devising appropriate methods for peaceful co- 
operation. This applies both to employers and to 
labor organization. 

“Impartial consideration of employer-employee rela- 


lions in our country must convince anyone that in 
most industries there had grown up far too great pre- 
ponderance of the employer point of view. Some 
readjustment was essential, and in the making of this 
readjustment it is not surprising that in many cases 
the pendulum has swung too far. In spite of the ob- 
vious irrationalities in present conditions, realistic 
judgment will sense that two wrongs do not make a 
right, and that emotions are false guides to a readjust- 
ment of economic conditions. If peace in industry is 
to result, it is necessary to create a situation in which 
cooperation between employer and worker is perma- 
nently developed. 

“A third basic element in the situation today is wide- 
spread recognition of the dramatic wastage in unem- 
ployment. Estimates from a reliable source indicate 
that since the start of the depression, this country of 
ours has lost in the neighborhood of two hundred bil- 
lion dollars through the idleness of men and machines. 
Two hundred billion dollars is a very large figure. 
It is a sum large enough to rebuild the railroads of 
this country five times over, or to provide a $6,000 
dwelling for every family in the United States. It is 
more than the entire valuation of the assets of the 
United States at the bottom of the depression, and is 
greater than the entire national income during the past 
three years. It means two hundred billion dollars of 
unrecoverable national production, since labor that is 
not used can never be recaptured. Estimates prepared 
for me indicate that it is improbable that less than 
114 per cent of the national income is spent for shoes. 
If 1% per cent of the national income is spent for 
shoes, this means that during the past eight years a 
market for three billion dollars of shoes has been lost 
forever. The public is becoming increasingly aware 
of the existence of this waste, and is becoming increas- 
ingly impatient for a solution. The sudden and wide- 
spread interest in the fantastic program of technocracy 
in 1932, is but a symptom of the existence of this 
interest and impatience. Already in Europe, in Fin- 
land, and in Sweden, under democratic governments, 
tentative programs have been put into operation to 
reduce these wastes. As manufacturers, and as mer- 
chants, and as citizens as well, it is only the part of 
prudent statesmanship to understand the profound 
significance of this problem, and to do our part in 
finding some solution. 

“The fourth basic situation affecting present condi- 

[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 
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LOW- PRICE PSYCHOLOGY 


A Menaee to Ameriean Shoe 





F. A. MILLER 


Chairman of the Board of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association 


66 HE Third National Shoe Fair comes at a time and 
under conditions that mark it as an event of much 
more than ordinary importance to the shoe industry 
in this country. 

“In attempting to analyze the present situation, the 
fact stands out more forcibly than ever that the term, 
shoe industry, applies to more than shoe manufacturing 
alone. The problems that we are now facing demand 
that the industry be thought of in its broader sense 
and must be considered as including not only all shoe 
manufacturers, the approximately 200,000 persons em- 
ployed as shoe workers, and the entire body of travel- 
ing shoe salesmen, but also all shoe wholesalers, all 
shoe retailers and the army of sales people engaged in 
selling shoes at retail. The problems of the day, both 
in regard to general business conditions in this coun- 
try, and in regard to conditions peculiar to the indus- 
try, do not only involve and affect all of these seg- 
ments of the industry, but the thoughts and actions 
of all of these divisions of the industry are bound to 
have a direct and decisive effect on the course of the 
industry during the coming year. 


‘by F. A. MILLER, 
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Business 


Chairman of the Board of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
at its 33rd Annual Convention at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, January 3, 1938. 


“General reports for the first half of the year just 
closed, indicate that during that period the industry 
was making gratifying progress toward its proper four- 
fold objective: a fair wage for labor, a fair profit for 
the manufacturer, a fair profit for the retailer, and a 
sound measure of value to the shoe buying public. 
During the first half year, general conditions were 
favorable to such progress, and the shoe industry, 
quite properly, availed itself of this opportunity to 
move forward. 


**HE OWEVER, as the industry moved forward onto 
higher and better levels of operation for the manu- 
facturer, the retailer and for labor, the flood gates of 
the lower levels gradually gave way to the pressure 
of cheap foreign labor and what seems to be a case of 
industrial dictatorship in a foreign land. The result 
was an immediate reinjection of a low-price psychology 
against which the American shoe industry had begun 
to make definite and constructive progress. There can 
be no doubt that the price factor involved in the in- 
creasing importation into this country of Czecho- 
slovakian made shoes, has intensified the problems of 
the shoe industry in its efforts to adjust itself to the 
changed conditions that have been brought about by 
the present general business recession. Such readjust- 
ments attended only by the problems naturally arising 
out of general conditions in this country and out of 
conditions within the industry itself, are sufficiently 
serious in and of themselves; but when they are made 
more complex, and therefore more difficult, by a price 
depressing factor arising out of foreign cheap labor 
competition, the process of readjustment is likely to 
result in serious repercussions throughout the entire 
industry. 
“It is a matter of legitimate doubt whether the recent 
excessive demand for price concessions, attendant upon 
[TURN TO PAGE 46, PLEASE] 
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1—A python shoe piped with black patent in an open- 

toed pump worn by Virginia Dale. 

2—Ombré patent used to trim Wyn Cahoon’s high front 

pump of blue gabardine. 

3—A _ spring note in Mary Astor’s blue patent sandals 

piped with white. 

4—Python again the new leather excitement, shown here 

= poset color piped with black on a sandal of Lyda 
oberti’s. 


ROOT ANN CWUMmE BESCPABALD FF ae ae sata 





5—Black patent with silk kidskin piping in the new straw- 
berry color, worn by Irene Dunne. 


6—A combination of tan Norwegian with beige reversed 
calf in Jacqueline Wells’ Mahara sandal. 


7—The strawberry color was the striking note in Grace 
Moore’s calfskin sandal oxford with open toe and heel. 


8—The sensational new copper color featured in a spec- 
tator pump of sueded leather and worn by Jean Parker. 
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ARE WE COMING OR GOING? 





HERBERT N. LAPE 


Past-Chairman of the National Shoe Fair, predicts a good 
shoe year in his talk at the “greatest shoe show in years.” 


© WOW the facts of life over which we are to have a 
friendly little headache today aren’t any subject for 
juvenile interpretation. We have been told repeatedly— 
and I must say wearisomely—for six years that 
‘THINGS ARE GETTING BETTER AND BETTER,’ 
and that ‘EVERYTHING IS WORKING OUT JUST 
AS IT WAS PLANNED,’ 

“It is very comforting to know this. The fact that 
we can’t comprehend all these great plans as the brain 
trusters move in their mysterious ways, their wonders 
to perform, should not discourage us. We are only 
ordinary mortals. We must look on the bright side, 
like the man who fell from the fiftieth story window of 
a skyscraper, and as he passed the twenty-fifth floor 
remarked, ‘Well, so far, so good. 

“During the past few months business hasn’t been so 
hot. The one hope is if it goes any deeper it will 
‘strike oil.’ However, as one manufacturer to an- 
other, there is no real basis for the extreme pessimism 
which has prevailed throughout the shoe manufactur- 
ing industry during the past few months. 


RE a he RR RRR ee ee 





How to Buy and Sell in 1938 and Various 

Important and Interesting Comments by 

Herbert N. Lape, Past-Chairman of the 

National Shoe Fair, in His Talk at the 

Business Meeting on the Second Morning 
of the Shoe Fair. 





New Directors of the National Shee Retailers 


Association 
Morris F. Cronkhite ............02.cceeeees . Seattle, Wash. 
DI I oes occ iaivic bo roe ogee kdcucdede ula Holyoke, Mass. 
PU TN 5 bs ic eae eek cose kh eeh weds New York 
Frank McLaughlin ...........ccccececeeeeee.cveee New York 
RE ee ee Lg a Rochester, N. Y. 
es I ile ois ows os aise» oivieamcle one's tome Dallas, Texas. 
Ss IDS os oelcd nccetbevnceccceud Kansas City, Mo. 
ES pogo 58 _..San Francisco, Calif. 
OU I oa eg ve as «acrid yp aageae comwaaeie New York 





“Retailers as a whole had a good year and retail 
sales have kept up remarkably well in the face of a 
general recession. Generally speaking, there have been 
sizeable reductions in some lines of shoes but these 
reductions are of greater proportions in the lower and 
medium priced range. This is due to the fact that the 
greatest recession in raw materials is shown in calf- 
skin and heavy leathers. The reduction in price, how- 
ever, in shoes made from kid leathers is of a nominal 
nature for there is at present a scarcity of top-grade 
kidskin leather. 

“Industrial labor costs are almost, if not actually in. . 
flexible, and any further reduction in price of shoes 
must be of an arbitrary nature and at the sacrifice of 
industrial profits. 

“It is surely an inventory problem and once the 
retailer has put his house in order and is forced 
to replenish his stock, business will resume in 
goodly volume and prices will rise just as rapidly 
as was their decline. However, there will be con- 
siderable juggling and camouflaging of materials 
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Five headliners at the Shoe Fair are, left to right, Maxey Jarman, Presiding Chairman; Herbert N. 

Lape, Past-Chairman; Louis F. Tuffly, Past-President of the National Shoe Retailers Association; 

Harry E. Fontius, newly-elected oe” of 4 N.S.R.A., and Percy S. Straus, president of R. H. 
acy & Co., Inc. 


which might lead the buyer to believe that a size- 
able reduction in the wholesale cost of shoes had 


taken place. This smoke screen has been brought 
about by the fact that last season’s samples, as 
far as women’s shoes were concerned, were fig- 
ured largely on an ooze calf basis, while this 
season’s prices were largely based on fabrics. 


**THE consumer has indicated that prices have reached 
a point beyond which he cannot or will not go with- 
out seriously affecting sales. 

“Business should be fair during the early months 
of this year and increase in volume as the year 
progresses, but if we acquire the department store 
complex of trying to meet or better last year’s 
figures, there may be many disappointments. 

“Certainly retailers will do well to consolidate their 
buying as much as possible, keeping their stocks in 
hand and fighting to keep the retail prices up, which 
should insure at least a living, if no great net profit. 
Do not be led or forced back to the price levels of 1931 
to 1933, for should you be it will take a strong back- 
log to take care of the increased expenditures, such as 
taxes and general overhead which have accumulated 
during the past few years. 

“Service and more service will be demanded of 
you and unless there is that maintained mark-up, 
based upon a fair volume of business, you are 
going to find yourselves up against a far tougher 


proposition than you faced in 1932 and 1933. 


“Let your competitors watch your windows while you 
watch your stock and overhead. 

“As you know only too well, we started in 1929 with 
what was called a ‘slump.’ It took on weight and de- 
veloped into a full-bosomed depression. Prosperity 
was around the corner sleeping in a cemetery. There- 
followed, in the natural course of time, a slow and re- 
luctant form of recovery. But this recovery, which 
was hailed with more enthusiasm than conditions justi-~ 
fied, had a relapse and sinking spells. The relapse was. 
dubbed a recession. 

“A recession is a depression that has been re-. 
conditioned, streamlined, and air-conditioned. It 
isn’t quite as big, but it travels faster and makes. 
a neater wound. 

“Of course we don’t hear of so many businessmen. 
jumping out of windows nowadays as we did in the 
earlier days of the depression. The reason is they’re 


down in the dumps so far they need a ladder to get out. 


S6ILIKE a great many other lines, the shoe business is. 
vitally affected both by external and internal conditions. 
over which it has no control. Let us take a brisk glance. 
at our hysterical history and observe some of the things. 
which have happened both recently and remotely to. 
make of the shoe business uncertainty, excitement and 
sorrow. Look, for instance, at the havoc played by the 
invention of the auto, walking went into a steady de- 
cline. In fact there was so little walking done that 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 
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“The lesson of fast year for shoe 
merchants was . . . to sell men’s sport 
shoes, they had to have an ENTIRELY 
NEW AND DIFFERENT SHOE.” 





Excerpt from Dec.:25th Boot & Shoe 
Recorder article on Men’s Sport Shoes 


Most shoe merchants 
cannot afford the risk 
of loading inventories 
with men’s sports shoes 
in color combinations. 
Faced with the prob- 
lem of choosing from 
the four tans, the four 
browns, two grays and 
two blues on the men’s 
color card, as trims on 
white sport shoes, the 
majority of retailers 
wisely select all-white 
shoes that satisfy the 
greatest number of 
customers. 


Only a trifling minority 
of the shoe store’s cus- 
tomers can keep up 
with the modes pic- 
tured in men’s fashion 
magazines. Wealthy 
men are described 
wearing trimmed white 
shoes but it is not men- 
tioned that they have 


extra combinations for 


eo But here is a new and different shoe. 

t f ; he - 

soe cogmien best The ideal shoe for summer. Made of 
er. 


The shoe merchant LEVOR white washable goat... 


must think, this year 


ese ra al plump, proven - serviceable leather. 
han $ A 

pope sport shows Easiest of all on the foot... lighter... 

because he does not see 

any inducing newness cooler ...and easiest to keep clean! 


in current offerings. 








— GIVE THEM WHAT THEY 





WANT—a sensible 







NEWNESS! 


Every man wants to be comfortable, cool and lightly-shoed in 
the summer. He wears shirts, ties, sport attire, washable suits and 
scanty under-garments such as he snickered at when they were first 
introduced. Almost all men’s summer styles commonly accepted today 
were branded “sissy” ideas or “for movie actors only” vlan they first 


came out. But men accept white goatskin shoes wherever they are offered! 


The resistance is in the trade mind—not the public’s. 


Retail clothiers and haberdashers did 
a great job in educating men of the 
nation to a sensible newness in summer 
attire. Those merchants had the cour- 
age and the foresight to see that men 
were discarding old ideas about con- 
ventional clothing. Men were tired of 
sweltering while women only wore sen- 
sible garments. Clothiers changed a 
dull summer season into an active, prof- 


itable one! 


We make the frank charge that the 


shoeman defeats his opportunity to sell 


more men more sports shoes because he 
has false ideas on goatskin being a 
woman’s shoe leather. We dare say this 
because most of the retailers who are 
today selling men’s white goat shoes 
were prejudiced in their own minds— 
until they put a pair on their own feet 
and wore them all summer . . . with sur- 
prising delight! 


An attractive offer is extended to re- 
sponsible merchants of men’s shoes who 
want to find out what white LEVOR 
goat shoes can mean to their business. 
Write, on your letterhead, and you will 


hear from us promptly. 


G. LEVOR & CO., INC. 


Tanners of THE WHITEST WHITES 
GLOVERSVILLE NEW YORK 











PUT 1006 exhibits of shoes and accessories into a 
big hotel—sprinkle in promotions, fashions and values 
—season with three or four thousand salesmen and a 
multitude of merchants—and what have you? 

The makings of a great opportunity to show America 
that SHOES are depression-proof, for it is obvious, 
with so many shoe men present, that business will be 
good—already indications of shortages in wanted 
styles appear and a Spring must have its new shoes, 
come what may. As a Pennsylvania shoe merchant put 
it: “You have got to have new merchandise if you want 
to do business—you can’t make money peddling woes.” 

So we find sanity in shoes, and only hope the ex- 
ample of the Shoe Show will be heralded the country 
over as the opening of a Happy Shoe Year. The voice 
of retailing is too seldom heard in the newspapers and 
radio. Always the dull tonnage of words from the 
heavy capital goods industries. Ponderous as their 
products, they bathe in gloom, for they do not realize 
that consumption of consumer goods is the reason why 
we have steel mills and foundries and mines and 
tools. The retailer must lift a smiling face to his cus- 
tomer—though -he may hide a debtor’s grief within 
his office—but on the floor it’s “Buy my goods with a 
smile.” 

And that, in itself, tells the story of a great gather- 
ing of shoe men in the greatest show to date, in point 
of exhibits and attendance. Those who came to look, 
remained to buy—for this year’s showing is irresistible. 
Remember that in three months a mountain of mer- 
chandise has been liquidated. Shoe stores were not 
caught with surplus holiday merchandise, bought 
especially for the gift season. Shoes had fair warning 
three or more months ago—and if you would know— 
constant warning on this page all year—beware of in- 
ventories in an industry where season and perishability 
go hand in hand. So new shoes lift the dull doubt 
from many in the opening days of 1938—may it prove 
the forerunner of better days than predicted by bur- 
dened industries, weighed down with their own words. 

But lest we be too much carried away with all this 
handshaking in Chicago, let’s voice the caution of 
things to remember—if the shoe industry leads the way 
then it must be honest with itself—shoes are bought by 
everyone—dynamos and big machines by few—especial- 
ly when it is economic to plan for today and not the 


Shoes Lead the Way in 1938 
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OUTLOOK 





By ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


progress of tomorrow. Shoes may even be successful 
with a country half employed—for their need is as 
constant as food. 

Let’s look at the picture—at its darkest. First esti- 
mates indicate 11,000,000 unemployed—a staggering 
figure, topping our prediction months ago of 9,000,000, 
which was laughed down by many as preposterous. 
Well, what could you expect with mass lay-offs and 
stretch-out in every industry that has thrown away 
time clocks? In some stores open hours are limited 
only to the eight or ten between night and morning— 
and only then because customers are not nocturnal. 
The way it is done is to let the clerk work eight hours 
and then tell him: “Hope you’re not doing anything 
tonight as we would like you to hang around, not that 
we expect trade, but you’re good company and you 
never can tell, maybe a few customers may drop in.” 
After the new clerk has “fallen in line” for a few 
nights, it’s stretch-out every night and stocktaking on 
Sunday. Well, business is business and sales are sales; 
an extra sale of a pair of shoes nightly is 300 pairs 
annually, etc., etc. Is it any wonder that unionization 
is the talk of the clerk everywhere? 

But what about unemployment? Oh, that’s some 
other poor devil’s concern. Is it any wonder that the - 
department stores and the standard hour stores are 
howling? The inevitable “hour and wage bill” is sure 
to become law—not a simple code of maximum hours 
and minimum wages and elimination of child labor 
but a jockeying for exemptions and extensions. 

One of the reasons why we have sub-priced articles 
is sub-standard wages and hours—purchasing power 
diluted by selfishness all the way along. Look at some 
of these extra low-priced shoes in shoe stores and re- 
member the remark of a keen observer: “It looks as 
though somebody didn’t get paid.” It may be the 
tanner’s loss, the manufacturer’s loss or the merchant’s 
margin of profit—all to meet an impossible retail 
price. If foreign shoes have set a standard of low 
price, it can only be met by sweating somebody back 
of the line—and an industry goes into a position it 
may never lift again. Hosiery, as a loss-leader and 

[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE} 
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3 UGGETS IN 
THE 2 KNOWN BIGGEST GOLD N 
THE WORLD WERE ABOUT THE SAME SIZE.. 






















“WELCOME STRANGER” 
Sound in Victoria, Australia 
WEIGHT—190 LBS. 














Be. 


“WELCOME” NUGGET 
, found in Victoria, Australia 
ie WEIGHT—184' LBS. 














su ne WORLD'S BIGGEST MAGAZINE 
is DOUBLE the size of the second biggest! 


HE TWO biggest gold nuggets ever found differed so 

little in size that, seeing them side by side, even an expert 
couldn’t tell which was larger. But there’s no question about 
leadership in the magazine field. The world’s biggest maga- 
zine—The American Weekly—is more than twice as big as 
its nearest competitor! 


With its circulation increased from 6,000,000 to more than 
7,000,000 families—by the addition, on January 2, 1938, of 
six great Sunday newspapers as distributing publications— 
The American Weekly is now, more than ever, the greatest 
advertising force in the world to help retailers move mer- 
chandise. For this tremendous 
circulation is concentrated in 
the nation’s most active buy- 
ing areas—in the rich trading 
territories where the great ma- 
jority of families live, and 
where maximum retail sales 
are made. 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 








ene 
7,000,000 NEAREST 
WEEKLY COMPETITOR 





Products advertised in The American Weekly have the 
strongest selling support a manufacturer can give them —the 
type of selling support that means faster turnover and greater 
profits for YOU. Stock and feature these products—you'll 
find it pays. 


What The American Weekly is 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. 
It is distributed through the 15 great Hearst Sunday news- 
papers and 6 other important Sunday newspapers. In 699 of 
America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, 
The American Weekly concentrates 68% of its circulation. 

In each of 247 cities, it reaches one or more 

of every two families 

In 155 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 133 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 164 cities, 20 to 30% 
. .. and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in thou- 
sands of other communities, large and small, regularly buy 
and read The American Weekly. 


ERICAN 
EEKLY 


**The National Magazine with Local Influence’’ 
Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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SHOES- 
ON THE AIR 


‘ipe conleat tales BUICK SEDAN 


On February 8 will begin the only nation-wide radio 
show ever put on by a line of men’s shoes retailing 
for less than $5.00! A big time program on a coast 
to coast network — carrying to millions of listeners 
a powerful sales story on Fortune Shoes! 


No matter where your store is located, your custom- 
ers—and potential customers—will hear this great 
Fortune sales story! Some of the largest stations 
in the country — such powerful stations as WOR, 
New York—WLYW, Cincinnati— WSM, Nashville 
— WGN, Chicago — CK LW, Detroit — WCAE, 
Pittsburgh — K WK, St. Louis — KTAT, Fort 
Worth — and many others — will blanket the coun- 
try with this thrilling new Fortune program and 
hard-hitting Fortune sales story. 








aie Men INTO YOUR STORE for Contest Entry Blank! 


Tie up your store with this big radio show — it will 
definitely bring men to your store — help you sell 
Fortune Shoes! A wealth of promotional material 
is available to you. This effective, well-rounded 
promotional material is specially designed to help 
you get the most out of the show in direct sales 
results for your store. 


Remember— Fortune Shoes are the only shoes in 
their price range that are exclusively nationally 
advertised. There’s a big market for shoes in this 
price category, backed by the established prestige 
and certified value of Fortune Shoes. In addition 
—radio now brings to Fortune Shoes the most out- 
standing promotion in the history of men’s shoes 
in this price range! Don’t miss your chance to 
tie-in your store and watch your sales grow! 
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FROM COAST 10 COAST 


—-ROUND TRIP TO BERMUDA 





“FAMOUS FORTUNES” 


Weekly programs featuring America’s great for- 





tunes and how they were made! Stirring real- 
life dramas—true stdéries more amazing than 
fiction—of the rise to wealth of Astor, Vander- 
bilt, Carnegie and other great fortune-makers! 
Excitement — adventure — thrills! 


With Music by Full Orchestra! 


These programs will carry a strong, hard-hitting 
sales story on Fortune Shoes. The very name of 





these programs —“Famous Fortunes”— is an 
emphatic tie-in with the well-known Fortune 
brand name. 


Fortune programs will tell the great radio public 
throughout the nation that Fortune Shoes are 
Style-Specified to meet the proved requirements 


of well-dressed men. They will call attention to 
the signed O. K. Certificate packed with every 


pair of Fortune Shoes, certifying that these shoes 
are right—in Style, Leather, Fit, Finish, Value! 
They will feature the outstanding values of For- 
tune Shoes at $4 and $4.40, Most Styles. 


THE BIG 
FORTUNE RADIO CONTEST! 


Every Fortune radio program will feature the big 
Fortune contest with FREE PRIZES! Ist prize—a 
Buick automobile! 2nd prize—a round-trip 
ticket to Bermuda! And ten Special Prizes—each 
consisting of a six-pair 


wardrobe of Fortune 












Shoes! And every con- 


MOST 
STYLES 


*74.40 





testant must get his 






contest entry blank at 
his Fortune dealer’s! 


FORTUNE SHOES 






































































@NE of the most successful conven- 
tions ever held by the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association—a three-day 
get-together of shoe men from all 
parts of the country, at which prob- 
lems common to all were discussed, 
reports of officers and committee 
chairmen read and approved, and 
officers for the new year elected, was 
completed at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, IIl., on Monday, January 3. 
The personnel of the standing 
committees which will function dur- 
ing 1938 are to be announced by 
President Souther in a short time. 
The first session of the convention, 
held Jan. 1, was called to order by 
Mr. Souther, then vice-president, in 
the absence of President Hector E. 
Lynch, the latter’s report being read 
by Mr. Souther. Activities of the 
year were summarized and _ stress 
was laid on the fact that there was, 
during the year just past, a mem- 
bership increase of 150, the largest 
yearly gain since 1933. This in- 
crease, President Lynch pointed out, 
was due largely to a drive put on 
during the early part of year, to the 
increased activity of the local asso- 
ciations affiliated with the N. S. T. A., 
to better business conditions which 
prevailed throughout much of the 
year and to an increase in the num- 
ber of men now traveling for vari- 
ous shoe manufacturers and whole- 
salers. 

Other committee reports are sum- 
marized herewith: 

Committee on Legislation—Chair- 
man W. T. Stephenson—Action 
taken in combatting legislation 
which it was felt might be inimical 
to the industry, such as bills intro- 
duced by state associations of chi-: 
ropodists and podiatrists limiting the 
right to fit shoes to registered shoe 
fitters only; and bills introduced in 
a number of states purposing to im- 
pose a tax on salesmen selling in 
those states merchandise made in 
other states. 


~ 
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SOUTHER HEADS TRAVELERS FOR 1938 


Norman N. Souther Elected President of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association at its 
Annual Meeting in Chicago 





Newly-Elected Officers 
of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association 
President—N. N. SOUTHER 


Vice-President—E. B. CRANEY 
Secretary-Treasurer—T. A. DELANEY 





Committee on Membership— 
Chairman Joseph Kalisky — Brief 
resumé of membership gain already 
referred to in report of the presi- 
dent. As head of the N. S. T. A. 
membership drive of 1937, Chair- 
man Kalisky was roundly applauded 
for the success which he has had in 
adding to the roster. 

Committee on Education—Chair- 
man “Ned” Dreyfus—Report stressed 
the need of education along many 
and varied lines. Salesmen should 
not only know their shoes thorough- 
ly, but should be able to discuss in- 
telligently the materials of which the 
shoes are made, their place in the 
scheme of shoes for occasions and 
the best methods of publicizing and 
advertising the shoes. They should 
be in position to advise merchants 
intelligently as to the best methods 
of merchandising the footwear which 
they sell. 

Committee on Transportation— 
Chairman J. M. Hartman—Report 
stressed advisability of keeping rail- 
road passenger rates at the present 
level and told of conferences with 
railroad representatives during the 
course of the year. Bus lines should 


reduce fares to preserve ratio be- . 


tween bus fares and train fares which 
has been in existence in the past. 
Gasoline producers have been ap- 
proached to see whether an arrange- 
ment can be made whereby N. S. 


T. A. members, properly accredited, 
may buy gasoline at a greatly re- 
duced rate. Some producers, it was 
reported, have agreed to such an 
arrangement. 

Committee on Styles — Chairman 
M. E. Tobias—Members of the N. S. 
T. A. should keep closely in touch 
with their retail accounts because 
from these sources frequently can 
be sensed changes in buying habits 
on the part of the public, as well as 
impending changes in styles. More 
attention should be paid to style de- 
velopment as everyone knows that 
style is a factor in selling more pairs 
per capita. During the year Chair- 
man Tobias represented the N. S. 
T. A. at all style conferences held 
by the trade. 

Committee on Trades Co-Operation 
—Chairman Dominick La Valle— 
Report stressed the importance of 
working closely in harmony with 
other trade associations in the shoe 
and leather field and described sev- 
eral methods by which this can and 
has been accomplished. 

Committee on Insurance—Chair- 
man Charles W. Morrill-—One of the 
provably successful activities of the 
N. S. T. A., the report on which 
showed the amount of money taken 
in in premiums and the amount paid 
out in benefits. 

Secretary-Treasurer Delaney re- 
ported on the new employment bu- 
reau set up at the home office of the 
association in Boston, by which 
manufacturers in need of men are 
put in touch with salesmen who may 
be interested. The work is two-fold, 
helping the manufacturer to build up 
his sales force with men of real 
ability, and assisting men to get. new 
connections—all of which service is 
rendered without cost to either party. 

Subjects up for discussion during 
the course of the convention included 
the commission method of compensa- 
tion for traveling salesmen. It was 
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Expressive sporting parlance defines trade-winning power 
of Kistler “BENCH BRAND” Outsoles on Men’s Shoes 


Letters received from dealers selling men’s street, dress, sport and work 
shoes with “BENCH BRAND” leather outsoles are convincing evidence of 
favorable customer reaction to this product. It meets his needs, serves his 
wants and satisfies his expectations. It would be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing doing more to advance the cause of profitable shoe merchandising. 


KISTLER “BENCH BRAND’ SOLE LEATHER 


may be regarded as the yardstick of sole leather value. Note this analysis. 
A—Heavy hide substance. B—Old-time bark tannage. C—Complete tannage 
penetration. D—Compact fibre. E—Fine grain. F—Firm yet flexible. G— 
Splendid color. H—Won’t draw the feet. I—Moisture resisting. J—Con- 
tributes to foot comfort and health. K—Gives 100% wear for every iron of 
thickness. If your sales efforts are based on service, not merely turning shoes 
over at a price, you can rely on Kistler “BENCH BRAND” Sole Leather to 
steadily advance your interests. 
N.B. . . . It’s an advantage in buying to have the names of 


“shoe manufacturers making shoes that carry KISTLER 
“BENCH BRAND” LEATHER SOLES. Write us for them. 
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J. 0. BALL 


President of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 


**WVE wish to express our appreciation of having so 
many shoe manufacturers, wholesalers, and _ retailers 
together with us this evening in Chicago, to discuss 
the Proposed Reciprocal Trade Agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia. As American. shoe manufacturers and shoe 
retailers well know, Bata’s shoe factories and chain 
of more than 3000 retail shoe stores throughout the 
world are a menace to our American shoe industry. 
As Bata’s headquarters and largest factories are in 
Czechoslovakia, we are particularly concerned with the 
Trade Agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

“We also wish to take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation for the very effective presentation of 
the viewpoint of the shoe retailers of America, by Mr. 
L. E. Langston, Executive Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association, at the public hear- 
ing before the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in Washington, Oct. 26, 1937.” 


Description of Charts Followed 


“The small country of Czechoslovakia, with only 
one outstanding shoe manufacturer who enjoys prac- 
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Menaee of Czechoslowakian Labor 


TO THE HIGH STANDARDS OF AMERICAN SHOEMAKING 


by JAY.O. BALL, 


p resident of the National Boot and Shoe 


Manufacturers’ Association at its 33rd 
Annual Convention at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, January 3, 1938. 


tically a monopoly in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of shoes in that country, exports more than five 
times the number of shoes exported by the United 
States. In fact, Bata alone exports to the United States 
more pairs of shoes than all the 800 manufacturers 
in the United States export to all countries of the 
world. 

“American shoe retailers may possibly inquire as 
to what effect the loss of export business of the Amer- 
ican Shoe Manufacturers may have on the retail shoe 
business of this country. However, when it is realized 
that our American manufacturers have suffered a loss 
in export business from $75,000,000 to approximately 
$3,000,000 in 1936, the loss of purchasing power of 
American shoe workers should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

“American shoe manufacturers attribute the loss of 
their export business largely to Bata’s establishing his 
factories in England, France, Switzerland, Netherlands, 
India and other countries, and also to the fact that 
Bata has established his chains of more than 3000 
retail shoe stores in England, France, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Netherlands, India, China, and other markets. 

“Another important element in connection with the 
loss of our export business has been the fact that our 
American shoes have been excluded from many coun- 
tries because of high tariffs, not aimed so much at the 
exclusion of our American made shoes, but to protect 
in those countries their shoe industries from rapidly 
increasing Czechoslovakian imports. 

“A particularly important factor affecting the 
American shoe industry is the extensive price-adver- 
tising in the United States by large distributors of 
Bata’s shoes and also by Bata’s chain of stores in this 

[TURN TO PAGE 45, PLEASE] 
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U. Ss. PATENT 
2,097,959 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL 
ADJUSTABLE SUPPORT 


long wanted by dealers and consumers! 
RETAILS AT 


I 


AJUSTYO-STEP gives the retailer the first practical, light-weight, 
adjustable support—and to sell at the popular price of one dollar! 
The culmination of twenty years’ research, Ajustyo-Step combines 
every practical and scientific detail for the prevention and relief 


of pronation. 
e Light Weight—made of a specially compounded ma- 
terial so light it floats. 


@ Adjustable—by the wearer to his own comfort in | /64 
inch stages. 


e@ Will not rust—crack or break. 
e Does not cause perspiration. 


@ Package—handsome counter container packed with one 
dozen assorted sizes. 


© Stock—only five sizes needed to fit men, women, boys, 
youths, misses and children. 


@ Sales volume—although Ajustyo-Step is durable and 
long-lived, the low retail price makes repeat sales for 
every new pair of shoes. 


Ajustyo-Step can be profitably sold in every shoe store. Write to 
Cambridge cANemsne 
RUBBER CO., 
FOOT 4 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


£4 4 BOSTON—NEW YORK—CHICAGO—ST. PAUL 
¢ CAMBRIDGE RUBBER LTD. 
% 7 MONTREAL, P. 9. 

%Ge RuBeEe™ 


ST. REMI, P. 9. 
TRADE MARK 
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1938 


ARE WE COMING OR GOING? 


women had to start shortening their 
skirts just to prove that they still had 
legs. The transfer of the weight of 
the body from the soles of the feet to 
the base of the spine wasn’t any boon 
for the shoe business. 

“There was a time when men used 
their heads to gain promotion at work, 
but now it is just the opposite. They 
play the middle against both ends. It’s 
tails I win, heads the businessman loses. 
Instead of earning the bread by the 
sweat of the brow, the modern tendency 
is to chisel it by fraying the seat of 
the pants. If this situation continues, 
the shoe industry, which has catered 
exclusively to the pedal extremities, 
will have to retrench and change its 
line of products. Feet must be dis- 
missed from consideration as business 
prospects. We will have to concentrate 
on covering that portion of the anatomy 
where the most wear and tear occurs. 
Such pants should come fully equipped 
with double reinforced seat and shock- 
proof rubber insoles. An added feature 
would be pockets built permanently 
wrongside out for the increased con- 
venience of the tax collectors. 

“The Undistributed Profits Tax may 
and probably will be modified but in its 
place will come a tax that will be 
equally as burdensome, although not 
quite so plainly seen. Mr. Roosevelt 
finds himself in a hepless position and 
has no choice but to be very conser- 
vative, which prompts the observation 
that if the government has been unable 
to keep business going in a satisfactory 
manner, even in the face of the wild 
orgy of spending, which had become a 
pastime in Washington, one can scarce- 
ly understand how it will be possible 
to have business show progress if an 
attempt is made to balance the budget. 
The answer to this may be that no 
attempt will be made to balance the 
budget. 

“My advice to both manufacturer and 
retailer is to be prepared, both men- 
tally and financially, to take the pun- 
ishment business must take during the 
next five years. 

“Deflation and yet more deflation 
seems to be the one way out and we 
all know how difficult it is going to 
be to reduce prices so that they will 
be within the range of all, for labor 
is in the seat and must be handled most 
carefully and diplomatically in order to 
have any cooperation. If we are to have 
a fair degree of business success, it 
must be brought about by disassociat- 
ing our daily thoughts as to what gov- 
ernment can do for us or to us. 

“We are lambasted on all sides and 
if we hesitate to grasp the olive branch 
recently handed us by the Administra- 
tion, it is because we can’t be sure it 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25] 


isn’t poison-ivy that has been disguised. 

“I believe it was Herbert Spencer 
(the great English philosopher) who 
said: ‘The perfect definition of a 
tragedy is a beautiful theory assas- 
sinated by a gang of brutal facts.’ 

“Confidence and a plan that would 
enable the turning over of the billions 
of dollars which are now lying idle in 
the banks throughout the country 
would initiate in 1938 a business im- 
petus of no mean proportions. We are 
a people of courage and initiative and 
will not be discouraged to the point of 
giving up. High taxes and government 
harassing may deter us temporarily 
but there will arise out of all this chaos 
a new system of doing business which 
may be, if not so profitable, more in- 
spiring to the business man who is 
always seeking some new method to 
conquer. 

“And now I approach a subject which 
I believe offers the retail shoe men the 
greatest of possibilities to hold and 
develop their businesses, and that is 
the intensive training of their sales- 
forces to the end that no prospect is so 
poor that he or she cannot afford more 
than one pair of shoes at a time. 

“Every salesperson should be in- 
structed as to the value of each line 
purchased, the relation of one line to 
another, and the possibility of dove- 
tailing these non-conflicting lines into 
potential two and three-pair sales; the 
salesperson’s earnings would be mate- 
rially increased and the retailer would 
show the profit he is rightfully en- 
titled to, and the shoe factories of our 
country would be constantly busy. 

“Each line of shoes should be budg- 
eted—in this manner the profitable line 
will not have to carry the burden of 
the unprofitable. 

“The salesperson should also be in- 
structed as to the type of foot each 
last is best suited to, the importance 
of proper fitting, the necessity of cour- 
teous treatment, the importance of 
being interested in the customer’s re- 
quirements, and above all the estab- 
lishing of confidence in the salesperson 
so that he or she may approach the 
prospect with that assurance which at 
once is recognized and is so appealing 
to a prospective purchaser. 

“Strive to have your employees work 
with you rather than for you. My advice 
to any buyer is that he must become a 
seller—that a good salesman can sell 
more poor ‘buys’ than the good buyer 
can possibly dispose of. 

“The old saying, ‘if a man builds a 
better mouse trap the world will beat 
a path through the woods to his door,’ 
does not hold true, when the buyer 
hides the mouse trap under a bunch of 
odds and ends. I believe the best ad- 
vice to give any buyer is that he can 


sell anything if he sets his mind to do 
so, but he cannot get in the right 
frame of mind if he has not first pur- 
chased merchandise in which he has 
the utmost confidence. 

“Successful shoe stores and depart- 
ment stores have built their business 
on merchandise that brings the cus- 
tomer back to the store, and the store 
that depends upon selling new and 
different customers all the time does 
not long exist. Too many stores are 
trying to sell shoes and other merchan- 
dise upon the reputation of the store. 
They forget that what success they 
may be enjoying with a line of shoes 
is due largely to the reputation of the 
store itself. For this reason, merchan- 
dise men are dominating buyers, believ- 
ing that the momentum of the store 
will carry along the shoe department 
with a mediocre buyer and their mer- 
chandise manager can reap the benefit. 
Naturally, merchandise managers are 
interested only in volume and they do 
not care particularly where it comes 
from so long as they beat last year’s 
figures. 
“Generally they are not interested 
in any particular line of shoes and very 
seldom do they look further ahead than 
one month to the next. They do what- 
ever is expedient to meet or beat last 
last year’s figures. In other words, 
they might be called ‘opportunists.’ 

“An opportunist has never yet built 
a lasting business or achieved lasting 
success, for every shot in the arm has 
to be greater than the one immediately 
preceding it. 

“This is not necessarily the fault of 
the merchandise manager. Rather it 
is the fault of a weak shoe buyer or 
possibly no shoe buyer at all. 

“There are two types of promotion: 

“One is a promotion of price without 
regard for its results or the chaos that 
may follow—the other type of promo- 
tion is a promotion of ideas. An ag- 
gressive, constructive selling appeal 
that convinces the consumer that he 
or she needs the particular article and 
the appeal is made in such a manner 
that the consumer is willing to pay 
the price. This is certainly lacking in 
present day merchandising with the 
exception of a few instances. 

“Let us take any successful shoe 
buyer in the United States. He has the 
respect of his merchandise counselor. 

“He confides in his merchandise man- 
ager and counsels with him. 

“He seeks his advice and they work 
together. 

“Whenever you find an arrangement 
of this kind, you invariably find a shoe 
buyer that knows his business—a shoe 
buyer that is more interested in selling 
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NOT ADDED ON 


when the toes are built with CELASTIC. 











TRL SCRIBES FAS 3. 


. . . That is one important reason 
why women who have worn shoes 
with these invisible features of com- 


fort instinctively ask again for the 





same make of shoe. 





THE QUALITY BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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than in buying. He builds romance 
around the type of shoe he wishes to 
feature and he does not try to sell con- 
flicting merchandise that would only 
tend to confuse the public. When he 
has an idea that he wishes to put 
across, he sells his merchandiser if 
he is in a department store. If he is 
in a shoe store, he sells himself, or 
he may sell the owner of the store so 
that he receives cooperation all along 
the line. 

“Show me a well regulated shoe de- 
partment that is making money and 
I will show you ‘the man’ that is re- 
sponsible for this successful operation. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it 
will be an aggressive shoe buyer that 
has the confidence and respect of his 
merchandise counselor. It will not be 
a department dominated over by a mer- 
chandise manager with a buyer in the 
role of a ‘sizer upper.’ 

“It is a matter of record that the 
successful shoe departments and shoe 
stores of the United States are man- 
aged and operated by shoe men who 
know their business. 

“All of these men have in common 
one quality that makes them outstand- 
ing—they know how to merchandise 
their shoes at a profit and at the same 
time build good will for their store 
which causes the customer to return 
again to purchase another pair of 
shoes, upon which the store can make 
a profit. Contrast this with the silly 
merchandising methods of many stores 
that will do almost anything to beat 
the figures of a year ago, all the while 
building up a consumer acceptance, 
based entirely upon price, upon which 
there is a small chance for profit. Each 
time an event of this kind beats the 
figures of the year preceding, the store 
has merely sold a greater number of 
people at a smaller margin of profit. 
How then is it possible to sell a greater 
number of pairs at regular prices upon 
which a legitimate profit is made? 

“Intelligent buyers who have estab- 
lished reputations for operating a 
profitable shoe department do not worry 
about what they did a year ago— 
neither do they worry about what their 
competitors are doing. They concen- 
trate upon lines of shoes that will 
command a profit, merchandise them 
intelligently and aggressively and at 
the end of the year they invariably 
show a substantial profit. Contrast 
this again with the buyer who buys a 
few pairs of shoes from everyone who 
calls upon him—finds his stock clut- 
tered up with odds and ends—has no 
one outstanding line or type of shoe 
to feature—cannot therefore formulate 
a sales plan and must depend upon 
price promotions for his volume. The 
turhover in buyers has been very few 


among those who have operated their 
departments at a profit and in very few 
instances can these men be classed as 
prima donnas. 

“These men know their business— 
they are the brains of their shoe de- 
partment and as such they operate this 
shoe department as if it were their 
own. These types of men appreciate 
the counsel and wisdom of their supe- 
riors but they run their shoe depart- 
ment or their shoe store in such a man- 
ner that it will bring profit to the store. 
Volume without profit is a travesty on 
American business. 

“Under present day trends, if the au- 
thor of Mother Goose were living, she 
probably would take the old woman out 
of the shoe, one of our best ads, and 
put her in a trailer. 

“Major efforts are being made to con- 
trol farm products. After a while the 
only implements a farmer will need 
will be a fountain pen and mail box. 
Instead of getting callouses from han- 
dling a hoe, he’ll have writer’s cramp 
from filling out reports. Maybe when 
we get farm control, some of the bright 
minds will develop a steer that can be 
skinned as many times as the taxpayer 
is without it becoming fatal. 

“Now, with the control epidemic rag- 
ing on all sides, it’s dead certain to 
embrace the shoe business. It is im- 
possible to predict what radical forms 
such control will take. Probably there’ll 
be just one width and pattern of each 
shoe for men and women. If the shoe 
happens to be too large for the foot, 
it won’t make any difference. If the 
shoe is too small, supervisors will 
chisel off the bunion and cut off the 
excess parts, just as is now done to 
excess profits. After all, there’s no rea- 
son why the government shouldn’t 
regulate the style and size of footwear 
for everyone, just the same as it pre- 
scribes the type of brass collar to be 
fitted on the neck of business. One 
thing is sure, if the government does 
get into the shoe business, it can use 
up its surplus of heels, who are hold- 
ing jobs that ought to be abolished. 

“Now, as to the future, I believe the 
early months of 1938 may see a revival 
of trade and industry, that is, unless 
we are side-tracked again. 

“All is not lost. To say that business 
is going to die would be asinine. It will 
probably be more difficult to secure, but 
the merchant who visualizes the future 
as a battle of business brains and in- 
genuity and who is successful in having 
the right merchandise at the right time 
need have no worries as to the progress 
of his business. 

“There are still hundreds of thou- 
sands of men of high courage and ini- 
tiative, of the same class as those who 
first labored, fought and struggled to 
make the country great.” 
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Better Luck Next Year, Sam 


Oak PaRK, ILL.—Sam Ragalie, who 
has a shoe store at 13 Madison Street, 
has been visited by robbers regularly 
just before Christmas for the last eight 
or nine years. He has become very 
philosophical about the matter, and has 
come to consider his unwelcome visitors 
as an inevitable adjunct to the Christ- 
mas season. 

Each year, Sam plans to outwit them, 
and this time he was sure that success 
would be his. He was not at all sur- 
prised when two men, posing as cus- 
tomers, unceremoniously pushed him 
into a back room of his shop and asked 
for his money. Sam was ready for 
them and told them all the money he 
had was in the till. The men thought 
they had to be content with the twenty 
dollars they found there and departed 
leaving their victim with a self-satis- 
fied grin on his face. 

Alas, he could not keep his secret, 
but confided in his next customer, a 
kindly and sympathetic man, that the 
thieves had overlooked $150 which he 
had hidden in a small shoe box on the 
floor. The kindly man praised Sam for 
his cleverness and, having completed 
his purchase of three pairs of Christ- 
mas socks, departed. Poor Sam’s joy, 
however, was of short duration, for in 
a few minutes his friend of the socks 
returned, and, pulling out a gun, said: 
“The small shoe box, please.” 

It would seem as if Sam deserves 
better luck next year. 





Spaulding Gives Christmas 


Bonus 


RocHester, N. H.— Christmas bo- 
nuses were given to 375 employees of 
the Rochester and East Rochester 
plants of the Spaulding Fibre Co., 
which manufactures Spaulding shoe 
counters. The concern is operated by 
Huntley N. and Rolland H. Spaulding, 
brothers, both former governors of New 
Hampshire. 

Major Ernest C. Blackwell, general 
manager of the Spaulding plants, an- 
nounced that workers who had been 
on the payroll since the first of the year 
had received $30, while those with 
shorter service records were paid $2.50 
for each month. The bonus money was 
included in the pay envelopes of Dec. 
16. The general manager did not re- 
veal the total amount of the distribu- 
tion. 

Last Christmas the Spaulding con- 
cern rewarded its employees with a 
similar bonus. 


Slater’s Take New Store 


Miami BeacuH, Fua.—J. & J. Slater 
have left Lincoln Road this season and 
are now located in the Roney Plaza 
Hotel, occupying the store formerly 
used by Burdine’s. Their shoes com- 
plement the dress and apparel lines of 
Princess Pat, Chicago, showing in the 
same room. 
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Cincinnati Firms Effect 
Merger 


CINCINNATI, O.—Getting under way 
for the new season is the recently or- 
ganized firm of B. Altman & Kirschan- 
blatt, Inc., at Cincinnati. The new 
company was formed by the merger 
of the Big K Shoe Company and B. 
Altman. Harry Kirschanblatt is pres- 
ident and secretary, and Mr. Altman 
is vice-president and treasurer. The 
firm is manufacturing the women’s line 
formerly made by Big K, in a higher 
grade line with an increased volume. 
The slipper line formerly made by 
Big K will continue to be manufac- 
tured by the new company. 


New Shoe Factory 
Organized 

MINSTER, O.—Republic Shoe Com- 
pany is a newly organized firm in 
Minster, Ohio, which will manufac- 
ture women’s fabric sandals. The con- 
cern has been established by W. O. 
Lucas, and H. K. Bader who, for the 
past five years, have been connected 
with the Williams Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Portsmouth, Ohio. Mr. Bader 
will manage production for the new 
firm, and Mr. Lucas will be in charge 
of sales. 


Many Entries for Boston 
Shoe Show 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Shoe 
Show Sixteenth Annual Convention 
opens its doors at the Hotel Statler on 
January 24, 25, 26, 1938, to hundreds 
of buyers who are reported to be mak- 
ing plans to attend this big buying 
event. In addition to the many hun- 
dreds of lines which will be on display 
throughout the hotel, booth and work- 
ing exhibits will be available for’ in- 
spection on the Mezzanine Floor of the 
Hotel Statler. These exhibits will fea- 
ture completed and working displays 
of accessories and allied products. 

It is reported that the change in 
dates to the later part of the month 
has met with keen response on the 
part of buyers throughout the country. 
The period of January 24, 25, 26, 1938, 
is approximately twelve weeks before 
Easter. 

It is expected that group buying or- 
ganizations will have large staffs on 
hand for the purpose of inspecting the 
many and varied lines of footwear 
which will be displayed on four floors 
of the Hotel Statler, centrally located 
within but a few minutes walk of Bos- 
ton’s big shoe and leather district. 

All exhibits and sleeping rooms are 
under one roof to conserve time and 
energy, and to allow more intimate 
contact between buyer and seller. Res- 
ervations for display space and sleep- 
ing rooms may be made by communi- 
eating direct with Sixteenth Annual 
Boston Shoe Fair Headquarters, 210 
Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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* THERE'S A STAR BRAND 
SHOE TO FILL EVERY DEMAND 


Profitably! 


For every member of the family, for every 
that sells 


will 
gladly show you just the shoes your 
want. Wire, write or phone for to call! 





STAR 
BRANDS 


In Chicago last week, Star Brand shoes scored a sensational suc- 
cess with sales-minded shoemen attending the show. 


In top grades, Star Brand’s Trim Tred shoes for women and Pat- 
riots for men held sway. But it was in the popular and moderate 
price field that Star Brands really “went to town.” With breath- 
taking styles, luxurious quality and forceful selling features, Heel 
Latch shoes for women... Uptowns for men... Poll-Parrots for 
boys and girls...Star Brand’s triumvirate of nationally advertised 
brands captured the show. In the lower price ranges, too, Star 
Brands dominated. Proving their superiority with modern styling 
and consistent all-leather quality to win all-honors in a walk-a-way. 


As so many merchants found out at the show, Star Brands are 
the solution to many of the most ticklish retailing problems. 
Whether you sell specialty lines or shoes for the entire family, it 
will pay you to see Star Brands before you buy!... They'll lead 
you to profitable merchandising. Call for our representative! 











BIG RETAILERS APPROVE FORWARD 
STEP BY STAR BRAND SHOEMAKERS 


National advertising seen as valuable sales aid that will open new avenues of 
selling for Star Brand merchants from coast-to-coast. With Heel Latch ‘‘Feature’’ 
Shoes for Women, appearing nationally in VOGUE, in PHOTOPLAY, in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and PICTORIAL REVIEW...with Uptown Shoes 
for The Man About Town in SATURDAY EVENING POST and COLLIER’S 
... and Poll-Parrots for Boys and Girls in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and 
PICTORIAL REVIEW... plus complete promotional material, on all three, 
to do a real merchandising job, Star Brand shoes are headed for their most 
triumphant season. Let them point the way to increased profits for you in 1938. 
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A Retailer Looks at Present Conditions 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19} 


tions is the development of capitalism 
as it occurred in this country in the 
1920’s. 

Our merchant lived through the 
World War and the post-war period, 
and he remembers the post-war pros- 
perity which reached its height in 
1928 and 1929. He remembers the 
spectacle of unchecked individualistic 
capitalism marked by excesses which 
might have been avoided if judgment 
rather than competitive greed had 
been in the saddle. Following that 
period, he remembers four years of 
liquidation and despair, four years of 
false hopes and disillusionment, four 
years of waiting for the system which 
had produced such prosperity during 
the 1920’s to show its power to right 
itself. It must be evident that the 
period from 1920 to 1932 has left an 
indelible impression upon the American 
tradition. To think of present condi- 
tions as though these twelve years had 
not existed, and to expect to regain 
the age of innocence of Mr. Harding’s 
“normalcy” can be described only as 
wishful thinking. 

Turning now from these four basic 
factors in the present situation, we 
may examine the current activities of 
government. These activities are best 
understood, I believe, by viewing them 
as government responsiveness to these 
pre-existing basic conditions. This re- 
sponsiveness was in many cases clumsy, 
ill advised, and made unworkable. In 
some cases, it is evident that much 
amending and rebuilding will need to 
be done. In all cases, experience will 
show the possibility of more perfect 
adjustment of governmental activities 
to public needs. But the point I should 
like to make is this: that the activities 
of government today are not the whim 
nor the will of any individual, nor of 
any small group of men. They are the 
democratic response to a number of 
basic factors in our society,. crystal- 
lized in a time of crisis. No considera- 
tion of the present situation is realistic 
which looks at the activities of govern- 
ment as a thing apart, existing by and 
for themselves, 

With the recognition of these cir- 
cumstances, it is proper and desirable 
that the present situation should be 
critically surveyed. One of the char- 
acteristics of all recent governmental 
activity is the haste with which 
changes in customary practice have 
been instituted. The necessity for 
haste with respect to certain actions 
appeared to be the warrant for haste 
in all activities. 

We are an impatient people. We 
want to see quick results. We have a 
tradition of attempting to secure re- 
forms through the passage of laws. 
We often suffer by having otherwise 
helpful suggestions checkmated by 


administrative unpreparedness. Too 
high speed, fanned by popular and 
official impatience, can lead only to 
results that may kill the goose, and 
stop the supply of golden eggs. 

The path of wisdom would have 
been to grant codes that were limited 
to the statutory requirements, to- 
gether with maximum hours, minimum 
wages, and the elimination of--child 
labor. After experience of six months 
cr so with such simple codes, indus- 
tries should have been permitted to 
return for additional provisions, if 
they had found them necessary. If 
that course had been followed, it would 
have been possible to give careful 
consideration to requested additional 
provisions. Thus, many of the ex- 
cesses in the codes could have been 
avoided, and habits of monoply, which 
have plagued us ever since the NRA, 
would not have been acquired. 

Basically, and as an emergency mea- 
sure dealing with hours, wages, and 
child labor, the thought back of NRA 
was sound. Had not industry tried to 
gain immediate advantage by asking 
for codes that were economically un- 
sound, the NRA might have lived to 
the end of the depression, and might 
have helped to eliminate some of the 
difficulties which we are now experienc- 
ing. It was a sound depression mea- 
sure, ruined by the greed of its bene- 
ficiaries. To attempt to revive its 





Novel Use of Package Design 


ro 





New York—Today’s trend toward 
functional packaging shows an interest- 
ing development in the latest addition 
to the family of Shinola shoe dressings. 

he background design of both carton 
and bottle label of the new Shinola gab- 
ardine cleaner is a faithful reproduction 
of a piece of the material on which this 
l is intended to be used. 

So far as is known, this is the first 
time that an attempt has been made in 
the shoe dressing field to tie up a prod- 
uct with the material for which it is in- 
tended, by means of the package. 
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basic provisions under the proposed 
Wages-Hour Bill is a questionable de- 
vice to achieve a desirable purpose. 

The habits of monopoly, fostered 
under the NRA, brought forth other 
bitter fruit. 

It is obvious: that when prices are 
fixed under price-fixing laws, con- 
sumers’ goods sold under brands are 
price-fixed on a basis to satisfy the 
marginal distributor. We have not yet 
learned that profit percentages pro- 
vided by legislation do not result in 
profit dollars in the cash register. 

In a country swayed by individual- 
ism, as is ours, especially in labor rela- 
tions, an overnight change to coopera- 
tion between equals by government fiat 
cannot be effected without turmoil. 
Peace in industry, with conditions fair 
to employee, employer, consumer, and 
investor alike, is the end to be 
achieved. 

In looking at various government 
activities, the retailer cannot omit 
comment on the Hull treaties. Secre- 
tary Hull has demonstrated his con- 
viction that complete recovery is de- 
pendent on reestablishing an adequate 
trade with other countries; and be- 
yond the question of trade is the prob- 
lem of countries with unequal natural 
resources living together in peace. His 
stand is strongly supported by the 
mass of the country. Such opposition 
as develops to each treaty is based on 
special interests that fear they may be 
injured in some way. If, as a result 
of such treaties, hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers will be restored to 
productive employment, the demand 
for all types of commodities, merchan- 
dise, and services, will be enormously 
increased. 

Taxes will always be with us, but 
their type and incidence may vary. 
The purpose of taxes should be to raise 
revenue, and should not be punitive. 

That profits of corporations should 
be taxed, no one will deny. But that 
such taxes should be punitive as well 
as revenue producing, is indefensible. 
Our undistributed profits tax, super- 
imposed on the corporation income tax, 
is punitive. 

Looking back at the bad habits gen- 
erated by N.R.A., some of which still 
persist; reading of the strikes in the 
daily press, strikes that are the out- 
growth of a disappointing labor rela- 
tions law; paying the higher prices for 
goods we buy due to the operation of 
the price-fixing and Miller-Tydings 
laws; contemplating the Social Secur- 
ity Act; we must realize that through 
government intervention our economic 
system has been changed. In the crisis 
of 1932, when business found itself 
paralyzed through fear, initiative was 
lost to employer and employee by their 
inability to pull together, thus forcing, 
in the interest of progress, intervention 
by government in many functions pre- 
viously considered outside its field. Un- 
fortunately, initiative must still come 

{TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE] 
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Shoes Lead the Way in 1938 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


price-bait article, indicates what may happen in shoes. 
There are manufactured 42,000,000 dozens of silk hose 
and 7,500,000 dozens of cotton hose and be it known 
from coast to coast that hosiery can be bought every- 
where for ten cents a pair up, and fewer up above a 
dollar than ever before. Why, not because supply ex- 
ceeds demand but because it is not respected as an 
article needing selection, salesmanship and _ service. 
It is not so uncertain that shoes will not become a uni- 
versally sold item—profitless to everyone—because of 
a lack of respect for their worth, by the trade first, 
and can the public be far behind? If it is “price”— 
no article in pairs can be cheapened as much, despite 
its complications in manufacture and its complications 
in sizes, types and styles. Sure as shooting consumers’ 
leagues and the Department of Standards in Wash- 
ington will soon ask for “pure shoe laws” and speci- 
fication tags with every pair—all because of a lack of 
commercial imagination in the direction of appreciative 
salesmanship. 

Percy S. Straus said a mouthful at the National Shoe 
Fair: “The cost of selling a pair of shoes at $5.00 is no 
more in overhead and in variable expense than the 
cost of selling a pair at $4.00.” But will a merchant 
learn? No, not he, for volume is the goal and mass 
production its pacemaker. What profit in a cheap, 
cheap shoe can you hope to get when feet are now 
wearing about the maximum of shoes that can be worn 
——two shoes at a time—by the public? If all stores go 
to shoes below sane levels there will be a wholesale 
purge of stores and factories because only the mass 
distributor can live on penny profits per pair. 

Now, the alarm is sounded! What to do! Show, 
tell and sell the public the truth—that a good pair of 
shoes, made by workers adequately paid, are worth 
more than two or even three pairs of cheap (surface 
fine, but hollow quality within) shoes. A national 
wage—livable—would help peg price, and merchant 
mark-ups would sustain fair price level, and shoes 


would be appreciated as SHOES. 


Awarded Contract for Lasts 


Boston, Mass.—A contract to make 50,000 pairs of 
hinged Munson lasts has been let by the Boston Quarter- 
master Depot to the George E. Belcher Co., of Stough- 
ton, Mass. These are to be used in the manufacture of 
regular army shoes and will replace lasts borrowed 
from the army for use in making shoes for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The price per pair is to be $1.23 
and nine-tenths cents. 
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A NEW ZOURI STORE FRONT 


WILL HELP YOU 


BOOST SALES NOW! 





* To the buying public 
your store front is YOU. See to it that the impres- 
sion you make is up-to-date, and inviting. Count- 
less installations prove that an attractive new 
ZOURI Store Front will pull in new customers and 


secure a larger share of increasing business. 


ZOURI Store Fronts, of appealing rustless metals, 
offer many practical advantages— dependable 
service, safe glass setting, and reasonable cost. 
New developments include sturdy entrance doors, 
concealed awning bars, and many modern mould- 
ings your architect will find useful in designing 
your new store front. For further information see 


the Zouri distributor in your city or write factory. 


ZOURI STORE FRONTS « NILES, MICHIGAN 





















1 Zouri Store Fronts | 
Niles, Michigan 
| Please rush my copy of 
1 your new Portfolio of 
Store Fronts. 
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A Retailer Looks at Present 
Conditions 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


from the government. I say “unfortu- 
nately” because in a free capitalistic 
system, the driving power should re- 
main in labor, management, and capi- 
tal, and the regulating power in gov- 
ernment. Moreover, government ini- 
tiative must still be continued because 
in assuming its unwonted functions, 
government also assumed an attitude 
which business men had come to be- 
lieve indicated hostility to business 
profits and business as such. As a re- 
sult, business has lost faith in govern- 
ment’s willingness to let it prosper. 

Even if government does its part by 
taking the first step legislatively, prog- 
ress will follow only by cooperation 
between the private factors. The busi- 
ness man must feel that labor can be 
depended on for continuous effort free 
from strikes, so as to justify his tak- 
ing the risk of borrowing from the 
banks to engage in new enterprise. 
Labor must feel equal confidence that 
the business man will maintain fair 
conditions of employment. Bankers 
will lend more readily and more cheap- 
ly, if they feel that employer and em- 
ployee can get together for uninter- 
rupted operation. Thus, in the final 
analysis, the responsibility rests in 
part on capital, in part on govern- 
ment, but even to a greater extent on 
the initiative, efficiency, and coopera- 
tion of the employer and employee. 

The retailer who addresses you feels 
that he should not take his seat with- 
out assuring you that in spite of his 
criticism of much that has happened 
in the past few years, he has gained 
rather than lost faith in the resource- 
fulness of the people of the United 
States in their ability to achieve their 
high destiny under the Constitution. 
The present government in Washing- 
ton took office under economic condi- 
tiqns that approached the tragic. It 
showed courage, initiative and imagi- 
nation. It has steered the ship of 
state and set it on a course that I feel 
will bring greater happiness to more 
of our countrymen than heretofore. 
That all its actions should be ap- 
proved by anyone would presuppose 
superhuman qualities. My chief criti- 
cism is that in its desire to reach its 
goal of greater social equity, it has 
been impatient, and accordingly it has 
not given sufficient deliberation before 
acting. But, nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that in the President’s social 
outlook lies the hope for a better fu- 
ture. 


—_—_——_—— 


Fire Damages Shoe Store 


Maven, Mass.—Louis Klane’s Shoe 
store in the newly remodeled Kernwood 
Block, Pleasant Street, was badly dam- 
aged recently in a fire causing total 
damage of $45,000. 
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Southern Travelers — 


Hold Meeting 


Boston, Mass.—The forty - second 
annual meeting of the Southern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association was held on 
December 29 in the Mahogany Room of 
the Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

This association claims to be the 
equal in years and interest of any shoe 
club in the country. Its requirements 
for membership are that one must 
travel as a shoe salesman south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Among its members are some of the 
most outstanding and successful sales- 
men in the industry, many of whom 
are now rated as prosperous manufac- 
turers while others are retired to en- 
joy the fruits of their earlier days. 

An elaborate Southern dinner was 
served with all the Southern fixings, 
songs of the old South were sung, and 
reminders of the old days were ex- 
changed. There were songs and music 
by Bert Westmore, and an interesting 
display of moving pictures of his trav- 
els through the interior of Alaska dur- 
ing the past Summer was shown by 
Oran McCormick. 
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The Committee in charge included 
Frank M. Colburn, Hector E. Lynch, 
Chris Briel and George L. Starks. The 
toastmaster of the occasion was the 
retiring president, Mr. Briel. Ernest 
L. Rankin was elected president for 
1988, with Vice-President Harris M. 
Barnes, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank Colburn. 

Among those present were G. I. 
Byam, M. L. Clark, R. L. Doyle, H. E. 
Lynch, Jr., J. E. McElaney, C. H. Mer- 
row, F. R. Mitchell, Guy P. Moses, F. 
E. Monry, J. A. Richardson, A. C. Car- 
penter, and Thomas A. Delany, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association. 





O’Donnell Expands 


HuMBOLDT, TENN.—A new addition, 
a two-story brick building, 50 x 250 
feet, to the O’Donnell Shoe Company, 
Humboldt, Tenn., was recently occu- 
pied. It completes two wings and a 
large office building for the plant. 
This is the fourth expansion of this 
company and will provide for the ad- 
dition of a large number of employees. 





The Sport of Queens 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23} 


commentators: Mary Astor came up to 
speak to us. Miss Astor is credited 
with being one of the best-dressed 
women and was wearing one of her 
famous suits made dressmaker 
style. “There is certainly a sign of 
Spring in that pair of blue patent 
leather sandals, piped with white, that 


she is wearing,” observed Paul, while - 


Jean described the costume as a black 

inglish wool dressmaker’s suit, hav- 
ing a white linen blouse with lace gilet. 
A black straw pancake sailor hat, with 
patent leather trimming, then her 
sables completed this picture. 

Irene Dunne, fresh from her triumph 
in Columbia’s “Awful Truth,” was the 
center of a gay group in which were 
her husband, Dr. Frank Griffin, Cary 
Grant, and Phyllis Brooks. In an en- 
semble of a red woolen two-piece frock, 
with gold jewelry accessories; a black 
galyak fitted coat with wide lapels; a 
black straw hat having a strawberry 
and black grosgrain trim, she wore a 
gorgeous pair of black patent leather 
open-toe shoes which were piped with 
strawberry silk kidskin. 

Knowing our interest in shoes, Miss 
Dunne was proudly displaying her 
well-shod feet, while discussing the 
pros and cons of high and low heels 
with Jacqueline Wells. This great out- 
door sporting event, with its magnifi- 
cent setting, nearby mountains form- 
ing an unrivaled natural backdrop, 
brings together two extreme types of 
costuming such as worn by Miss Dunne 
and Miss Wells. Both these motion pic- 
ture personages are of the same gen- 


eral type, yet selected different clothes, 
each in perfect taste. 

In the case of Jacqueline Wells, she 
had choosen to wear Mahara sandals 
made of tan Norwegian and beige re- 
versed calf with her tan gabardine 
tailored suit. A tan and blue felt pull- 
on hat and gloves especially designed 
to match her shoes completed her en- 
semble. 

Dainty little Jean Parker, accom- 
panied by her husband, George Mc- 
Donald, was in quite a dither about 
her winnings in the last race; her feet, 
sc smart looking, scarcely touched the 
ground in her excitement. A pair of 
very custom-looking spectator pumps 
in that sensational new copper sueded 
leather, with a touch of white suede at 
the throat gave real zest to her en- 
semble. To start with the hat—a black 
pull-on felt trimmed with eopper tan 
yarn, semi-high crown; a mixed tweed 
English slack coat; a black crépe 
blouse with gold initial clips; a black 
wool two-pleat skirt—that was the cos- 
tuming of the star of Columbia’s 
“Penitentiary.” 

There were many of the copper 
sueded leathers noticed which moved 
Paul to this observation: “Just notice 
how well those new copper sueded 
leathers blend in the ensemble with the 
new costume shades of Rusts, Dobe, 
Rose Pepper and Boulevard Blue. All 
these copper shades, you see, are 
worked out in unusual shoes with trim- 
mings for the most part of matching 
copper calf or kidskin.” 

Now seeing the comparatively large 
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number of pythons worn by both the 


Eastern society women and the Holly- 
wood crowd, Paul continued: “Really, 
the most sensational shoe material here 
in this great turnout of correctly en- 
sembled costumes worn by so many 
important ‘names’ are those daring 
baby python shoes. You know the skins 
come only from Africa. Only young 
snakes are used in order that the most 
beautiful markings may be had. Baby 
pythons are rare, so the wearers know 
these shoes will only be seen on a 
limited number of people who can 
afford to wear the best grades of shoes. 
These pythons, coming as they do in 
all colors, blend in with the new Spring 
costume, as you, Jean, can easily see 
with your fashion eyes. The patterns, 
too, are most unusual, with their 
molded-to-the-foot-look.” 

Lyda Roberti’s natural color python 
sandals, with their black pipings first 
attracted our attention. This star in 
Columbia’s “Wide Open Faces,” was 
wearing a beige crépe frock; a copper 
off-the-face hat; a three-quarter length 
mink coat completed her contribution to 
the fashion showing. 

In the Roberti party was Virginia 
Dale, who also was proud of her python 
shoes. In this case it was a beige open- 
toe pump with black patent pipings. 
The python was also picked up in the 
envelope purse which was trimmed ex- 
actly like the shoes, then beige python 
was used in trimming the black straw 
sailor hat. A beige two-piece frock 
with black patent button trim and a 
white piqué collar made many turn to 
admire. 

Dashing Wyn Cahoon came up the 
steps of the clubhouse to invite us to 
have a quick tea with her. Sitting in 
the lounge we were pleased to note de- 
tails of her perfectly appointed en- 
semble, which was an adaptation Kal- 
lock made for her from her Columbia 
picture, “Murder In Swingtime.” It 
was a blue whipcord gabardine slim 
dress having patent leather buttons 
down the entire front closing. A match- 
ing blue felt shako had a tassel, while 
her blue gabardine high front pumps 
were trimmed with ombré patent 
leather. 

A bright spot amid the gaily cos- 
tumed throng was Grace Moore in a 
large party consisting of some of the 
smartest people in the international 
set. Matching her mood of gay aban- 
don was her gaily flowered frock. This 
was a blue field flower print, with a 
white organdy collar. A black straw 
sailor topped her mink coat. 

An all-over strawberry calfskin open 
toe and heel sandal oxford with pin 
perforations and a hand bag that 
matched the shoes in every detail of 
material and pattern gave sparkle to 
this outfit. “This strawberry shoe on 
Miss Moore was equally as sensational 
as the pythons. The shoe and matching 
hand bag of strawberry calfskin were 
the only two dramatic accent colors 
this lovely lady had in her perfectly 
ensembled costume,” commented our 
shoe fashion authority. 
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CARLISLE Shoes have Scuffless Heels 


Customers quickly recognize that Du Pont 
Scuffless “PYRAHEEL” helps keep shoes 
looking smart longer. They won’t check, crack 
or scuff. Take advantage of this valuable 
selling point. Scuffless heels will help you sell 
shoes faster! Write for information. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., PLASTICS DEPT., INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, ARLINGTON, N. J. 





Menace of Czechoslovakian Labor 


[CONTINUED 


country. In fact, Czechoslovakian 
shoes are now being advertised and 
featured by Bata’s own chain of stores 
in this country at prices with which 
the American shoe manufacturers can- 
not compete. 

“A recent report from the National 
Industrial Conference Board, dated 
Dec. 24, 1937, is particularly signifi- 
cant. According to this authority the 
average hourly wages of 25 manufac- 
turing industries in the United States 
in 1937 was 17 per cent higher than 
in 1929; while in Czechoslovakia, the 
wages in 19387 were 12 per cent less 
than in 1929, making a spread of 29 
per cent. 

“In our efforts to arrive at the basis 
of costs of manufacture in Czecho- 
slovakia, we are confronted with a 
very complicated problem. The situ- 
ation is better understood, however, 
when it is realized that each depart- 
ment in Bata’s factories, from his tan- 
neries and other sources of materials 
to the finished shoes, must bear its 
share of losses and mistakes, which 
are charged back against the worker’s 
weekly wages. 

“Regarding Bata’s statements rela- 
tive to his 40-hour week, each depart- 
ment of Bata’s factory is given a cer- 


FROM PAGE 34] 


tain planned amount of work in con- 
nection with which a specified number 
of shoes is to be completed in 40 hours; 
and night work is generally carried 
on by the separate departments until 
the particular operations planned for 
the day are finished. 

“It is, therefore, evident that Bata’s 
so-called 40-hour week is based on the 
predetermined amount of work planned 
by Bata to be accomplished in the 
40 hours. If the work is not done, the 
workers remain until their allotted 
task is finished. Naturally, we cannot 
compete with such a 40-hour week. 

“In order to understand how these 
methods are possible in Bata’s fac- 
tories, authorities agree that the out- 
standing characteristic of Bata’s per- 
sonnel is its youth and its rural origin, 
which are the basis of Bata’s appren- 
tice system. Boys and girls, beginning 
work at 14 years of age are employed 
and assigned to dormitories owned by 
Bata, where the discipline maintained 
is military in character. These boys 
and girls are required to rise at 
5:30 A.M. and after a period of gym- 
nastic exercises, each must make up 
his own room, have his breakfast and 
be at the factory at 7:00 A.M. All 
must be in bed at 9:00 P.M. Strict 
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account must be made to Bata of their 
earnings and expenditures; and one 
authority summarizes their position 
along intellectual and cultural lines as 
follows: 

“‘The danger of an intellectual and 
cultural enlightenment of his em- 
ployees is fully recognized by Bata, and 
first, keeps at a distance every labor- 
organizing influence, and takes care 
in the second place that his personnel 
is held at a definite intellectual level. 
Only the less worthwhile films are run 
in the movie houses, and in the whole 
of Zlin no classic or intellectually valu- 
able book can be found.’ 

“When so-called welfare work on the 
part of American manufacturers is com- 
mended in this country, such welfare 
work is carried on in addition to pro- 
viding wages and living conditions 
commensurate with American stand- 
ards of wages and hours; and not in- 
volved with any system of exploitation 
of youth, military life in barracks, 
industrial feudalism, or imposing a 
complicated cost system whereby mis- 
takes and failure are charged back to 
workers against their wages. 

“Bata threatens our industry, which 
transacts an annual business of ap- 
proximately a billion dollars a year 
and employs 200,000 workers in 31 
states of the United States. Bata also 
threatens thousands of shoe retailers, 
and strikes at the heart of our Amer- 
ican standards of living and our Amer- 
ican policies and principles. 

“The shoe industry need not hesitate 
to protest to Washington, because of 
charges against some industries of 
being monopolistic, chiselers, etc. The 
shoe manufacturing industry cannot be 
justly accused of monoply or of being 
chiselers on wages and hours. We have 
steadfastly supported the President on 
his fundamental policies for maximum 
hours, minimum wages and elimination 
of child labor; and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor bears out this 
statement. 

“We were one of the first major in- 
dustries to adopt a code providing for 
maximum hours, minimum wages and 
elimination of child labor, free from 
price fixing, limitation of production 
and other elements common to the 
codes of industries that sought a selfish 
advantage. 

“As to what each of you can do to 
help in this emergency, and we be- 
lieve that everyone identified with the 
shoe industry wishes to be of help, we 
suggest that you bring your individual 
point of view to the attention of your 
representatives in Washington, the 
Secretary of State, and the President 
of the United States, in order that they 
may be able to secure a better idea 
of just what is involved than we have 
been able to convey to them. 

“Perhaps it should also be mentioned 
that the shoe industry does not seek to 
approach this subject from a narrow, 
selfish point of view; for after all our 
industry is more dependent upon the 
welfare of the entire country than 
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many other industries. All our people 
wear shoes; and it is only as the coun- 
try as a whole prospers that the shoe 
industry can prosper.” 





Albans with Middleville 
Shoe Corp. 


MIDDLEVILLE, MicH.—The Middleville 
Shoe Corporation, makers of Fash- 
ion Craft Footwear, have been for- 
tunate in procuring the services of 
George W. Albans who will act as 
General Superintendent of their manu- 
facturing unit located in Middleville, 
Michigan. Mr. Albans is exceptionally 
well qualified in the making of wo- 
men’s light-weight style shoes. He 
was formerly Superintendent for A. S. 
Beck and I. Miller. 

The Middleville Shoe Corporation is 
the only women’s shoe factory in the 
State of Michigan. It is producing a 
style line of women’s. shoes, to 
retail for $5. According to H. Clair 
Kimber, Chairman of the Board, the 
factory’s production has been stepped 
up, and the Middleville Shoe Corpora- 
tion expects to enjoy a profitable year. 





Altman Brothers Start Factory 


CINCINNATI, O.—Ed Altman and 
Isadore Altman recently formed The 
Altman Brothers Shoe Manufacturing 
Company with factory at 1911 North 
Eighth Street, Cincinnati. For the past 
19 years the Altman brothers have 
operated a jobbing business in Cin- 


cinnati which they will continue and 
which is no way is to be affected by 
their entering the manufacturing field. 

The new factory with a capacity of 
1200 pairs per day will go into pro- 
duction early in January. It has been 
newly equipped throughout with mod- 
ern shoemaking machinery. Littleway 
Lockstitch construction is to be used. 
The shoes are to be high style arch 
types to retail in the popular price 
range around $4.00. The first showing 
of the complete line took place at the 
Shoe Fair. 


Johnson-Stephens & Shinkle 
Earnings 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johnson-Stephens & 
Shinkle Shoe Company recently de- 
clared a dividend of 12% cents a share 
on the common, payable Jan. 15 to hold- 
ers of record Jan. 5. 

The company’s forthcoming annual 
report for the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 30 will show net income, after 
depreciation and taxes, in excess of 
$160,000, or approximately $1.30 per 
share on the common stock. This com- 
pares with $105,730 in the 1936 period. 
Sales show an increase of $725,000, or 
more than 25 per cent, over the 1936 
fiscal year. 

The company disbursed a total of 75 
cents a share on the common in the 
year just ending. Shortly before 
Thanksgiving a bonus of one week’s 
wages was given all factory and office 
employees of the company. 





Menace of Low-Price Psychology . 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20] 


the recent decline in the price of 
leather, would have been nearly so 
effective, or whether some recent cuts 
in shoe workers’ wages would have 
occurred, or whether some orders, 
taken admittedly at a loss, would have 
been accepted by shoe manufacturers, 
had not the competition of low price 
Czechoslovakian-made shoes been 
readily at hand as an argument or, 
in plain English, as a club to force 
down the price of American-made 
shoes. 

“The importation of shoes from 
Czechoslovakia, and the activities of 
the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association in opposing the 
granting of any concessions to Czecho- 
slovakia on the importation of shoes in 
a proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
with Czechoslovakia, and the efforts of 
the association to secure greater pro- 
tection for the shoe industry of this 
country against Czechoslovakian com- 
petition, will be discussed in detail by 
Mr. Ball. However, the devastating 
effect upon the shoe industry in this 
country of the price depressing factor 
of Czechoslovakian imports under nor- 
mal times and particularly during this 


period of shifting conditions as evi- 
denced in the past few months, and 
what the shoe industry can do to off- 
set this uneconomic, unbusiness-like, 
vicious type of low-price competition is 
a matter that challenges our attention 
and should have our immediate con- 
sideration. 
“The most pressing questions are: 


“Has an important segment of the 
shoe industry been forced into the posi- 
tion of selling its birthright for a mess 
of pottage, and again embracing an 
inordinately low-price psychology by 
accepting orders for less than the cost 
of production, in order to keep factories 
working and to absorb at least some 
part of overhead expenses? 

“Have the manufacturers of women’s 
shoes to retail in the lower price levels 
been forced back into the welter of 
wage cuts, or the removal of their 
plants to cheaper labor markets? 

“Have all of those baneful influences 
that were so in evidence during the de- 
pression, but of which the industry was 
singularly free during the first half 
year, been again forced upon the in- 
dustry? 
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“Available data from the Internal 
Revenue Department shows that for 
the year 1935, approximately 57 per 
cent of all shoe manufacturers oper- 
ated at a loss and that the consolidated 
net profit of all shoe manufacturers 
was only 2.25 per cent on sales. Is 
this price pressure forcing the indus- 
try back into a similar position? 

“An affirmative answer to any of 
these questions simply means that the 
shoe industry in its broader sense has 
been forced by this low-price pressure 
to take a definitely backward step, and 
much as we may dislike to admit it 
there is serious ground for the validity 
of such affirmative answers. 

“That the shoe industry will accept 
the present situation with a defeatist 
attitude is unthinkable. 

“There are at least two ways in 
which this low-price pressure can be 
overcome. The one most immediately 
effective would be the securing of better 
protection for the product of American 
shoe manufacturers and American 
workmen against the product of cheap 
foreign labor and a system of produc- 
tion to which the term industrial 
feudalism might well apply. Such pro- 
tection can be secured only by an in- 
crease in the import duty on foreign- 
made shoes to the extent that is neces- 
sary to equalize Czechoslovakian costs 
of production and American costs of 
production. 

“Another means of overcoming this 
low-price pressure is in the hands of 
the industry itself, referring again to 
the industry in its broader sense. The 
means thus referred to is an intelligent 
and consistent effort by shoe manufac- 
turers, shoe wholesalers, shoe salesmen, 
shoe retailers and retail sales people 
to dislodge this low-price complex and 
to substitute in its stead the elements 
of real shoe values; the values of foot 
comfort or proper fitting, of eye appeal 
or style, of correct foot dress or fash- 
ion, and of quality in materials and 
workmanship. 

“Fundamentally, the industry is, of 
course, concerned with demand or vol- 
ume, as expressed in pairs. However, 
this basic pairage demand is only the 
foundation upon which each unit in 
the industry may build a super-struc- 
ture of customer following and in- 
creased dollar volume through the 
stimulation of a potential purchaser’s 
interest in the various phases of real 
shoe values. 

“The shoe industry of this country 
has long since learned that permanent 
and enduring business cannot be built 
on price appeal alone, and it has made 
definite headway in working out its 
salvation by building customer good 
will and increased dollar volume. 

“However, the drawing power of 
price is effective on that type of con- 
stantly shifting shoppers whose inter- 
est is just a pair of shoes with the price 
idea dominant, and to whom the low- 
est price tag on any shce in any mer- 
chant’s window has the winning appeal. 
The recently increased importations of 
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shoes from Czechoslovakia therefore 
mean not only a definite loss in pair- 
age for the shoe manufacturers and 
shoe workers of this country. They also 
mean a serious interference in the form 
of a price factor, with the progress, 
marked by the building of customer 
good will and a better dollar volume, 
that the industry is making toward 
improved conditions for American shoe 
manufacturers, shoe workers, shoe 
wholesalers, traveling shoe salesmen, 
shoe retailers and retail sales people. 
It is the realization of these two effects 
of the increasing importation of shoes 
from Czechoslovakia that causes the 
industry to take its firm position that, 
instead of granting further concessions 
to Czechoslovakia, the industry should 
have greater protection than it now has 
against the importation of shoes from 
that country. 

“All branches of the industry should 
therefore redouble their efforts toward 
two main constructive ends: the crea- 
tion of customer good will through the 
sale of better merchandise of real shoe 
values, and the building up of dollar 
volume, to both of which a low-price 
complex is deadly poison. After all, 
shoes are the one article of human 
attire that must withstand the great- 
est degree of wear and tear, and that. 
improperly made or improperly fitted, 
can actually cripple a part of the 
human body. Any thought that any 
article of merchandise that must meet 
such rigorous requirements should be 


made or sold with a cordwood produc- 
tion or selling psychology is beyond 
the pale of sober reflection. 

“This dual process of building up 
customer good will and increasing dol- 
lar volume, therefore, requires intelli- 
gent, consistent and constant effort by 
the industry in its broader sense. It 
requires from shoe manufacturers, bet- 
ter manufacture of a better product, 
better salesmanship from traveling 
salesmen, better merchandising from 
shee retailers, and better salesman- 
ship from retail sales people. This 
process, and this process alone, can 
accomplish a continued forward move- 
ment for all factors in the industry 
and this thought should, more than 
ever, be the motivating force of the 
entire industry during the coming 
year and in all of the years to come. 

“While this process is going on and 
the industry continues its advance to 
higher and better levels of operation, 
every effort must be made to close and 
to keep closed the sluice gates that 
dam back the competition of shoes 
made by cheap foreign labor and by 
means of an Un-American system of 
production. The product of such fac- 
tors in production should not again 
be permitted to flood the unhappy, un- 
profitable, lower levels from which 
our industry will have moved farther 
forward. The securing ard safeguard- 
ing of the necessary protection against 
such foreign competition can be accom- 
plished only by organized effort.” 
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Why pay “MAIN STREET” rentals 
with “BACK STREET” windows? 


there are some who still set “‘Back Street” windows 
—literally throwing shoes into the windows just as 
they came out of the boxes instead of slipping them 
over Fairy-Forms to make every shoe look worth 
the price on the ticket . . . and more. 


Write today for our leaflet of types and prices. 
Fairy-Forms are a NECESSITY in every modern 
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Flushing Retailers Prepare 


for Fair 


FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND.—The great 
amount of activity brought on in the 
shopping center here, as the result of 
the approaching of the World’s Fair in 
19389 has evidenced itself among the 
score or more of shoe shops in the 
community. 

Flushing’s business center, until the 
actual announcement of plans for the 
World’s Fair were made known, was 
never considered more than that of the 
ordinary “large community,” but of 
late, it has assumed, and particularly 
among shoe stores, a “big city com- 
plexion.” . 

Shoe stores on and around Main 
Street have installed greater volumes 
of stock and about twenty-five per cent 
of them are contemplating or have car- 
ried out alteration plans. Not only 
has the spirit been heightened, but 
sales have likewise increased. Realiz- 
ing the millions of persons that will 
come to the Fair in 1939, all of whom 
are potential buyers, Flushing shoe re- 
tailers expect to enjoy considerable ad- 
vantages. 


Dickerson Officers Re-elected 


Cotumsus, 0.—Walker T. Dickerson, 
president and treasurer of the Walker 
T. Dickerson Shoe Co., was re-elected 
to the same offices at the annual meet- 





Souther Heads Travelers for 1938 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


contended that the salesmen on a strict- 
ly commission basis should have at 
least their expenses guaranteed by the 
manufacturer or wholesalers whose 
lines they carry; and a number of 
cases were cited in which manufac- 
turers, who had not been able to de- 
velop a market, nevertheless expected 
the salesmen to do all the pioneering 
work at their own risk, financing them- 
selves. Salesmen were warned, further- 
more, that in some sections of the 
industry, their rights under the Social 
Security Act may be taken away from 
them if they are persuaded to sign 
statements to the effect that they are 
not employees but independent agents. 
Instances of this kind have recently 
been brought to the attention of the 
Treasury Department in Washington, 
it was pointed out. 

Secretary Delany recommended in 
this connection that all members of 
the N. S. T. A. forward to the home 
office a record of their numbers under 


the Social Security Act. 

During the year this association has 
been active in opposing the proposed 
reciprocal trade treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia; and has beeen active, also, 
in working for the wages and hours 
bill because it is the belief of the heads 
of the association that members may 
find that they will be benefited by the 
enactment of this bill into law. 

Recessing at noon Sunday, the dele- 
gates to the convention sat down at. 
the luncheon table as guests of the 
Chicago Shoe Travelers’ Association. 
This is always one of the highlights 
of all N. S. T. A. conventions and 
proved more enjoyable this year than 
ever before. In attendance as honor 
guests of the affair were officers of the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association and members of 
committees who have worked for many 
months to make the National Shoe Fair 
a success. 





ing of stockholders and _ directors. 
Henry Gordon, vice-president, and C. G. 
Shriner, secretary, were also reelected. 

The above three officers, Walter P. 


Reiter, vice-president of the City 
National Bank & Trust Co., and Wal- 
ter Zuber were elected members of the 
board of directors. 
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NATIONAL NEWS 





Program Completed for Texas Conventio 





Joint Convention of Southwestern Shoe Retailers and Trav- 
elers Gives Early Promise of Surpassing Past Showings 


Fort WorTH, TEXxAS—The 1938 
joint convention of the Texas-Okla- 
homa Shoe Retailers’ and the South- 
western Shoe Travelers’ Associations 
at the Texas Hotel in Fort Worth, 
Texas, January 9-12, 1938, is expected 
to be another record-breaker for Fort 
Worth shoe conventions, according to 
M. A. Daniel, president of the shoe 
retailers. The convention is set for 
a much earlier date than usual, Easter 
is later this year and many retailers 
in this section have put off Spring 
orders, waiting to see how prices are 
going to react, all of which gives 
promise of a good amount of business 
being done at the show. He believes 
many retailers in this section have put 
off at least 50 per cent of their Spring 
buying orders until the convention be- 
cause of these factors. 

Assignment of the 272 rooms for 
the shoe company representatives was 
completed December 26, by John M. 
Hartmann, New York City, shoe trav- 
elers’ president; W. T. Mitchell, San 
Antonio, secretary; J. L. Sullivan, Dal- 
las; J. J. Buckley, Dallas; C. W. Gross, 
Houston; Ross Wilson, Fort Worth, 
and Walter Taylor, Arlington, Texas. 

Alex Hesselson is general convention 
chairman. Other members of local 
committees are Gus Daniel, W. M. 
Harris, H. E. Knoebel, J. T. High, 
R. E. Crawford and Dave Tandy, who 
has charge of publicity. 

Entertainment for the convention 
consists of a luncheon on January 10 
at which President Daniel will preside, 
and a buffet dinner and dance at the 
hotel that night. W. T. Stephenson, 
St. Louis, president-elect of the travel- 
ers’, will preside at the second lunch- 
eon on Tuesday, January 11. A dinner 
dance and floor show will be given that 
night. The open forum discussion will 
be on the afternoon of January 10, the 
business meeting will be on January 
11 and the remainder of the time will 
be given to buying and the inspection 


of lines. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


California State Style Show and Ex- 
hibit, Shoe Travelers sg es agg - 
Los Angeles, wees Hotel, 
Angeles, Calif.....January 9, 10, iL "1938 


Northwestern tes Retailers Regional 
Association Annual Convention-Ex- 
position, Hotel Radisson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.....Jan. 9, 10, 11, 12, 1938 


Joint Convention and_ Exhibition 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciation and Texas Shoe Retailers 
Association, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Jan. 9, 10, 11, 12, 1938 


Michigan Shoe Fair, Annual State Con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual State Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

January 9, 10, 11, 1938 


Indiana Shoe Travelers Association 
15th Annual Convention, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1938 


Southern Shoe Exposition, Miami- 
Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Jan. 17, 18, 19, 1938 


Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Chicago 
Shoe Travelers Association, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, II. 

January 24, 25, 1938 

Boston Shoe Show and Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

January 24, 25, 26, 1938 


Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention, Benja- 
min Beeetite Hotel, Philadelphia, 
| ere February 13. 14, 15, 1938 


n Monthly Production Declines; 
Yearly Still Above 1936 
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Washington, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census re- 
port on the production of boots, shoes, 
and slippers, other than rubber for 
November, 1937, shows a decrease of 
27.4 per cent from October, 1937, and 
of 30.7 per cent from November, 1936. 
Production for the period January to 
November, 1937, totaling 1 peepee 
pairs, showed an increase of 1.9 per cent 
over production for the same period in 
the previous year. 

Women’s and misses’ and children’s 
shoes were the only classifications in the 
report showing a decrease in production 
from the same period, 1936. Produc- 
tion of women’s shoes declined 4.8 per 
cent, while that of misses’ and children’s 
shoes declined 1.6 per cent. 

Men’s dress shoes increased 2.3 per 
cent for the 11-month period; men’s 
work shoes, 1.1 per cent; youths’ and 
boys’ shoes, 4.6 per cent, and infants’ 
shoes, 9.0 per cent. 





James McMahon Promoted 


WORCESTER, Mass. — James E. Mc- 
Mahon, sales manager of the shoe 
leathers division of Graton & Knight 
Co., has been promoted to general sales 
manager succeeding Charles 0. Dray- 
ton, who has resigned. Mr. McMahon 
has been associated with the company 
for twenty years. 





Celebrates 52nd 
Anniversary 


GRAND RaAPIps, MicH. — Clarence 
Raut, well-known representative of the 
Herold-Bertsch Shoe Company, Grand 
Rapids, celebrated his 52nd wedding 
anniversary recently, he and his wife 
being guests of the Palmer House, Chi- 


cago. 
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U.S.M.C. Employees Give Carol Program 
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Boston, Mass.—Ever increasing in popularity, the carol singing by the office 


employees of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation attracted the largest 
number of singers that have attended in any year, This annual event takes place 
in the large recreation rooms in the building at 140 Federal Street and is cen- 
tered about the program of the office orchestra, conducted by Joseph C. Stout, 


office manager. 


The program, which was given with variations on Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 22 and 23, was divided, in order to afford opportunity for office mem- 


bers and their friends to attend and participate in the singing. 


his year’s pro- 


gram also had additional interest inasmuch as it was broadcasted through loud 
speakers on the side of the building so that shoppers in the oicinity of the United 


Shoe Machinery Corporation’s building got something of the C 


siasm which the program engendered. 


ristmas enthu- 


As a part of the program, Mrs. Agnes M. Magee, soprano, and an employee of 
the corporation, sang, and a flute and clarinet duet was given by George B. Han- 
son and Newton G. Loud, accompanied by Ralph W. Hallett. Marion E. Sears, 
also an employee, sang, with Hugh I. Blair acting as accompanist. George B. 
Harson played selections on the flute, accompanied by Ralph W. Hallett. 

The occasion proved to be one of the most delightful in which the office force 


has engaged. 





International Sales Show 


Increase 

St. Louis, Mo.—In its financial 
statement for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1937, the International 
Shoe Company reported an increase in 
net sales to customers of from $84,856,- 
709.55 for the same period 1936 to $88,- 
278,810.29 for 1987. 44,480,224 pairs 
of shoes were produced for the latter 
period, an increase of 511,717- over the 
production for the previous year. $49,- 
114,941.88 was the production figure 
for all subsidiary plants making raw 
materials, making an aggregate of 
$187,393,752.17 when combined with 
the net sales figure, for total business 
transacted. 

$1.87 was earned on each share of 
common stock, net earnings for the 
year, after taxes have been deducted, 
being $6,266,992.00. This figure is 
$.64 less than that for the previous 
year, net earnings for 1936 having 
been $8,416,926.65. 

The company’s current assets are 
15 times its current liabilities of $4,- 
014,752.10, or $61,606,060.00. This in- 
cludes a reserve for income taxes of 
$1,515,000.00. No undistributed profits 
tax is payable. 

“At the end of the third quarter of 
its fiscal year, the Company had an 


increase in net sales of more than $7,- 
500,000.00 over the corresponding 
period of last year, and its net income 
for the nine months was also above 
that of the corresponding period in 
1936,” commented William H. Moulton, 
President of the International Shoe 
Company, in the statement. “A drastic 
reduction in buying by retailers took 
place in the last three months, during 
which period, particularly in Novem- 
ber, declines in the prices of hides and 
leather were the greatest in our experi- 
ence since 1920.” 





N.Y. Travelers Hold Annual 


Meeting 


New York — The Boot and Shoe 
Travelers’ Association of New York 
held their 33rd annual meeting on Tues- 
day evening, December 28, at Jim 
Smith’s Restaurant, here. 

The meeting was called to order at 
5.15 p. m. followed by a cocktail party 
at 6.30 p. m. and dinner at 7 p. m. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected at this meeting and resulted in 
the election of Thomas England as 
president of the association, Harold 
Callahan, vice-president; Jack Mona- 
han, second vice-president; Edward 
Brown, third vice-president; Charles 


Havranck, secretary-treasurer, and 
George Daven, assistant secretary. 
J.J. Fitzpatrick was named as attorney 
for the association and at the same 
time was made an honorary member. 

Following the dinner, the induction 
of officers was held and Tom England 
was called upon to don his robes of 
office—the garb of an Arabian sheik. 
But Mr. England rebelled against this, 
so Mr. Callahan, newly-elected vice- 
president, took his place and was cere- 
moniously installed in office amid much 
merriment of the members. 

The whole meeting was a very suc- 
cessful one both from the standpoint 


of enjoyment and that of attendance. 





Children’s Shop of Salon Type 

Cuicaco, ILtu.—Unique among the 
children’s shoe stores in the Chicago 
area is the new Four Cohn’s Shoe 
Store, opened recently at 3225 N. 
Broadway. This store is believed to 
be the first in Chicago in which the 
salon effect has been carried out in 
an exclusively children’s store. 

The shop, which is ultra modern in 
decoration and fixtures, uses back to 
back chair seating. The chairs are 
of children’s size, but are the same 
type as those in large salons... Low 
settees have been placed against the 
walls. Each of the walls is covered 
with a different type of wall paper, 
one of toys and animals, another of 
modern methods of transportation and 
communication, and a third of gay 
flowers. In ‘niches in the wall have 
been placed figures of Donald Duck and 
Mrs. Donald Duck. There are also 
modernistic etched mirrors on the 
walls, and a gay modernistic carpet 
which harmonizes with the rose and 
brown upholstery. There is a drop 
ceiling and indirect lighting. A right 
angle elbow show case built in’ one 
piece equipped with indirect lighting 
is used to display hose, slippers, and 
other accessories. 

The shop specializes in a high grade 
children’s line of preventative, ortho- 
pedic and custom orthopedic shoes, and 
does a considerable amount of prescrip- 
tion work through leading surgeons. 
The latest type of fitting machines are 
in use. 

This is the third Four Cohn’s Chi- 
cago store, but their first exclusive 
children’s store. The original store is 
eperated by the father, M. A. Cohn, 
at 2404 Division St. The second store 
is operated by a son, L. R. Cohn, at 
3603-5 Lawrence St., and the newest 
by Sam and Arnold Cohn. 





Weinbrenner Adds to Plant 


MARSHFIELD, WIs.—A $45,000 addi- 
tion to the local plant of the Albert 
H. Weinbrenner Co. was dedicated re- 
cently. The local plant was erected 
several years ago and has been employ- 
ing about 300 people in the manufac- 
ture of work shoes. Weinbrenner’s also 
operate plants in Marshfield and 
Antigo, Wis. 
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Predicts Return of Sound 
Business in 1938 


St. Louis, Mo.—“The year 1938 will 
be another year of hard work but it 
will probably see the return to ‘in- 
evitable fundamentals’ in business and 
government,” John A. Bush, president 
of the Brown Shoe Company, told a 
convention of its sales representatives, 
held recently at the Coronado Hotel. 

“Tt is not time yet to relax and enjoy 
what we thought was returning pros- 
perity,” he declared. “Next year will 
be another for rolled-up sleeves, but I 
confidently believe that the period of 
experimentation and emergency mea- 
sures will come to an end. The same 
fundamentals that guided business for 
centuries, together with the lessons 
learned during the past several years, 
will prevail in the ultimate return to 
normalcy. 

“The current year in the shoe busi- 
ness,” he said, “saw production com- 
mensurate with the record year of 
1986 until August when there was a 
sharp drop. Since that time produc- 
tion of shoes in the United States has 
been behind consumption.” 

It was his belief that a shortage in 
Spring and Summer shoes might de- 
velop. Giving his reasons for confidence 
in the ultimate success of sound busi- 
ness methods, Mr. Bush quoted the 
phrase of Aristotle that truth and 
justice are stronger than their op- 
posites. 

“Although labor costs in shoe pro- 
duction are high today,” he continued, 
“lower hide and skin prices will make 
for better consumer values in 1938.” 

Almost 200 sales representatives of 
the Brown Shoe Company attended this 
meeting. Other speakers were Clark 
Gamble, vice-president in charge of 
sales; W. E. Tarlton, vice-president; 
E. L. Boneau, sales manager, and A. G. 
White, advertising manager. 





Schiff Co. Sales for Year Up 


Fort WAYNE, IND.—The experience 
of the Schiff Co., operators of the shoe 
departments of the Grand Leader De- 
partment Stores Co., is that of 90 per 
cent of Fort Wayne’s retail shoe deal- 
ers in 1987. According to Wm. Deutsch, 
manager, total sales will equal last 
year’s volume, but November and De- 
cember sales were down 10 to 20 per 
cent as compared with the same months 
in 1936. Increases during the Summer 
and early Fall were sufficient to com- 
pensate for this last-minute drop in 
sales. 

The highlight of the 1937 Fall and 
Winter season was the unexpected con- 
sumer demand for women’s snow boots, 
or ski shoes. These proved to be vol- 
ume sellers with most of the leading 
stores. As holiday gifts, the demand 
ran to white, elk and brown. 

More noticeable during the last three 
months of the year was consumer de- 
mand for lower-priced footwear than 
was the case at this time last year. As 
many shoes were sold as in former 
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QUICK, 


Scott’s 


MET. 
PADS 





EASY SALES at 
a BIG PROFIT 


Nine out of ten people who have "foot 
trouble” 
offer them gentle and positive relief with 
Scott's Sponge Rubber Met. Pads. 

Every sale means a good profit and a 
good friend for your store. 


Sponge Rubber for McKay and Turn Soles 


Dozen Gross 
fF POPOE LET ET ET OTE CT $ .80 $7.20 
GARIN 5 i vi ccicnccccecevcncecue .70 6.30 
GRIME bceucuacceicuxeanavonds .60 5.40 
Pe eS eee -50 4.50 


need metatarsal pads. You can 


Scott's STANDARD METATARSALS 





Other Scott METATARSALS 
“The Complete Line” 


Scott's RIGHT AND LEFT PADS 
Scott's CLOVERLEAF MET. PADS 
Scott's OVAL MET. PADS 
Scott's BAR MET. PADS 
Scott's WOOL FELT MET. PADS 
All Styles furnished plain back, adhesive 
or tacked. 





Scott's new CLOVERLEAF MET. 
PAD-—Sponge rubber or wool 
felt—more support for weak- 


ened arches. 





Write for complete catalog of 
Scott's ‘PROFIT’ Line. 


Scott Foot Appliances 
SOLD ONLY 


THROUGH RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND SHOE DEPARTMENTS 











sails FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 





years. The dollar sales total decrease 
was occasioned principally by the de- 
mand for lower grades. 





Rochester Salesmen Elect 


Officers 


RocHEsSTER, N. Y. — The Rochester 
Association of Traveling Shoe Sales- 
men on Dec. 24 elected Frank W. Rice 
president, Clinton N. Clark vice-presi- 
dent and Clarke B. Rowley secretary- 
treasurer. J. P. Beatty, one of the 
association’s organizers and its first 
president, was elected an honorary 
member and honorary president for 
life. Mr. Beatty, who traveled for many 
years for C. P. Ford & Co., and is now 
on that company’s pension list, thanked 
the members for their kindness. The 
deaths during the year of C. J. Vegiard, 
M. C. Smith and C. O. Fox were re- 
ported and appropriate action was 
taken. The illness of C. W. Anderson, 
due to a fall, was reported. The “$100 
death benefit” payment plan was re- 
adopted. 





Good Holiday Business in 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Yule _ shoe 
business came up to expectations in 
this market according to reports of 
some of the leading merchants. The 
greatest activity occurred during the 
last ten days or so before Christmas. 






































The sales of women’s shoes, as usual, 
led all others. These included a wide 
range of styles, pumps, straps, oxfords, 
etc., in the leading leathers and shapes. 
The fine volume in children’s footwear 
together with that in men’s, helped to 
swell the total volume. According to 
reports, the season turned out much 
better than had been anticipated earlier 
in the season. The large number of 
slippers sold also helped to bring the 
total footwear sales to very substantial 
proportions. 





To Teach Foot Care to 
Children 


DAYTON, OHI0.—Eighteen chirop- 
odists in this city are planning to par- 
ticipate in the program to be conducted 
next year by the Central Ohio Academy 
of Chiropody which would give a course 
of instruction to school children in the 
proper care of the feet. 

The state organization has named a 
committee on research and education, 
headed by Dr. E. J. Schnute of New- 
ark, with Dr. F. H. Cox of Greenville 
a member. 





Dumke With Brown 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Otto Dumke, who was 
formerly with the Groves Shoe Com- 
pany for a number of years, is now 
with the Brown Shoe Company of St. 
Louis covering the Chicago territory. 
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“HIGHEST GRADE ONLY" 
EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS., U.S.A. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
BOWLING SHOES 





BROOKS SHOE MFG 
Swanson & Ritner Sts., Philadelphia 











Production Up in Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A slight upturn 
in production has been reported in 
recent weeks by Wisconsin shoe manu- 
facturers with makers of women’s shoes 
indicating the greatest improvement. 

Production at the Huth & James 
Shoe Manufacturing Co. was reported 
at about 80 per cent of capacity 
against 40 per cent some weeks ago. 
The firm manufactures women’s shoes. 

Both Walter Booth Shoe Co. and the 
Ideal Shoe Manufacturing Co. re- 
ported an approximate 15 per cent in- 
crease in production with operations 
at 65 per ‘cent of capacity. Weyenberg 
Shoe Manufacturing Co. was reported 
operating at about 55 per cent of ca- 
pacity with sport shoes showing an 
improvement. 

Normal production for this time of 
the year was reported by the Simplex 
Shoe Manufacturing Co. and the 
Herbst Shoe Manufacturing Co., both 
of which are operating about 75 per 
cent of capacity. 

Cold weather has helped step up pro- 
duction for the Wisconsin Shoe Com- 
pany’s line of athletic shoes with the 
firm operating at about 80 per cent of 
capacity. 

In view of the unusually slack period 
prevailing the last several months, in- 
dications point to a larger than sea- 
sonal upturn in Spring: 
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Boston Travelers 
Elect Officers 


Boston, Mass.—The annual meeting, 
Christmas party and election of the 
Boston Shoe Travelers’ Association 
was held on December 18, 1937, in the 
spacious banquet hall of the Essex 
Hotel with John E. Thomas, president, 
presiding. An unusually large number 
of members was present due no doubt 
to their desire to hear the reports read 
and their interest in the election. A 
turkey dinner was served and enter- 
tainment was furnished by the hotel 
orchestra and amusement teams. 

The turkey dinner which was called 
for 1.00 P. M., found fully 100 members 
and guests ready for. the opening 
course. Immediately upon the comple- 
tion of the dinner chairs were pushed 
aside and an entertainment which last- 
ed an hour was given. After the enter- 
tainment the reports were read by the 
officers, John E. Thomas, president; 
Fred Pacifici, vice-president, and 
Thomas A, Delany, secretary-treasurer. 

These reports were approved and 
accepted. The other reports read were 
those of the membership committee, 
chairman W. W. Brandt, which showed 
a very flattering increase in new mem- 
bers for the year; Noll Testimonial 
Committee report, read by George J. 
Loveley; report on the May Day party 


by A. P. Richards, memorial report by ° 


Fred Pacifici, welfare committee report 
by George Tucker, committee on lapsa- 
tion by Leon Kelley, and the report of 
the committee on activities was read 
by Karl Stephens. 

Communications were read from Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor with reference to 
the Wages and Hours Bill and its rela- 
tion to the commercial traveling sales- 
man. A synopsis of the National Social 
Security Act was read in addition to 
communications from Charles Hurley, 
Governor of Massachusetts, inviting 
the Boston Shoe Travelers’ Association 
to participate in the hearing on the 
Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachu- 
setts. As a result of that hearing a 
member of the Boston Shoe Travelers’ 
Association was appointed a member of 
the state executive committee. 

A report on the work of the associa- 
tion protesting the lowering of the im- 
port duties on foreign-made shoes was 
made by Thomas A. Delany which was 
listened to with interest and concern. 
A vote was taken to continue the pro- 
test. John J. Whalen, State Represen- 
tative from Brockton, gave a resume 
of State House doings on the shoe 
question and their efforts to bring more 
of the shoe industry to Massachusetts. 

The election of officers resulted in the 


following: 
President, George Tucker; Vice- 
President, Fred Pacifici; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Thomas A. Delany, and the 
Executive Board, Ferd Zepfler and 
Cedric D. Watson. Delegates to the 
National Shoe Travelers Association 
Convention were also elected. 


AN IDEA ? 
THAT “CLICKS” 


More and more oper- 
ators of juvenile de- 
partments are finding 
that customers gradu- 
ating out of children's 
sizes are quickly re- 
placed by new cus- 
tomers graduating into 
children's sizes from 
Ideal Baby Shoes, be- 
cause hong! car 
promote Ideal Flexible 
Hard Sole Shoes in the 
2 to 8 size run. 


MRS. DAY'S 


IDEAL BABY 


SHOE CO. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


FLEXIBLE oe 









STOCK Ne. 56! 











Before the meeting closed, a count 
of those present including members, 
visiting salesmen, and members of 
allied associations revealed that there 
were fully one hundred present. Reso- 
lutions were adopted on the deceased 
members for the year. Finally the 
rewly-elected president announced that 
the members of committees would be 
appointed later, and the party wound 
up after Christmas carols were sung 
and greetings of the season were ex- 


changed. 


Frost Store Celebrates 
70th Anniversary 


Apion, Micu. — The Frost Shoe 
Store, here, recently celebrated it 70th 
anniversary. 

The store was opened on December 
18, 1867, by Robert Frost, Sr., and has 
been located at 213 South Superior 
Street since that day, with members 
of the Frost family continuously in 
charge. 

The elder Mr. Frost in later years 
took his son, Robert J. Frost, Jr., into 
the business and for some years the 
firm name was Robert J. Frost and 
Son. After the former’s death in 1921, 
the business was continued by the son 
until his death in 1932. Since that time 
Mrs. Robert J. Frost, Jr., has continued 
to operate the business. 
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Wanted Merchandise Seen as 
Basis of Success 


ATLANTA, GA.—That shoe store and 
department buyers should concentrate 
their attention more and more on 
“wanted merchandise” these days is 
the opinion of at least one prominent 
Southern shoe store official. 

“The days when it was sufficient to 
carry a large stock of ‘standard’ mer- 
chandise,” says this shoe man, “are 
over, and the wise buyer will spend 
more time on the floor finding out what 
his customers are demanding and less 
time in his office trying to out-guess 
the demand-trends and force the mer- 
chandise he has purchased on the pub- 
lic’s feet. 

“You simply cannot force, coerce or 
persuade the public to buy merchandise 
that they do not want these days, and 
the buyer who stocks up on what he 
thinks the public ought to have instead 
of what he knows the public is de- 
manding ought to take his loss as 
quickly as possible and change his 
ways. He will never be successful 
otherwise.” 

In his opinion, careful following and 
purchase of “wanted merchandise’ is 
the key to present-day shoe salesman- 
ship and destined to become more and 
more important each year. 





Nunn-Bush Total Dividend 
$236,489 for 1937 


EDGERTON, Wis.—Approximately 300 
employes of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 
were guests at a banquet in December 
given by H. L. Nunn, president of the 
firm, who addressed those present and 
showed motion pictures of recent plant 
picnics as well as of his trip abroad. 

Among the guests present were 
Charles Nunn, Milwaukee; C. H. 
Pierce, and Henry Buckley, the latter 
two representatives of the Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, 
Mass. 

Nunn-Bush for the year ended Oct. 
31 reported a reduction of $110,417 in 
net profits over the previous year. The 
statement for the current year showed 
provisions for write-downs of inven- 
tories and possible future mark-down 
of finished shoes totaling $242,000. 
Total net profit amounted to $250,077 
against $360,494 for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1936. 

Current assets at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year totaled $2,951,000, in- 
cluding cash of $153,633, with liabili- 
ties of $967,600. Capital surplus ac- 
count was listed at $77,509 at the close 
of this October with the earned surplus 
account totaling $678,748. Dividends 
paid during the year amounted to $236,- 
489 against $165,803 in 1936. 


Store Leases Building 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Packard-Rellin has leased the entire building and will a marble front and Packard-Rellin will 
Shoe Store, now occupying part of the modernize it at an approximate cost of occupy the basement as well as the 


building at 314 W. Wisconsin Avenue, 
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DANVERS SHOE Co. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The next best thing to an actual demonstration in selling 
the feature shoe is to display it so effectively in the window and with such a wealth 
of descriptive material that it creates desire. 
window shown above—one installed by Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, in Birmingham. 
Not only is the flexibility of the shoe shown in several different ways, but other 


Describing the Shoe in the Window 


features are described on a panel background at the right of the window. 


This is more than well done in the 
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$12,000. The store will be fitted with 


rest of the two-story building. 
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Flexible, Shape Retaining 


NURSES’ OXFORDS 


Made on the 
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Process 
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—ADVERTISING PRESS, Inc 
113 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 











Milford Shoe Co. Ruling 


Boston, Mass.— The United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the case of 
the Milford Shoe Company, has ruled 
that a shoe company manufacturing 
novelty shoes, may deduct 90 per cent 
of the current purchases against the 
current year’s income, and one-half of 
the remaining 10 per cent of the cost 
may be charged off currently as 
depreciation. In substance the Board 
found that 95 per cent of the yearly 
purchases of lasts, dies and patterns 
can be charged off as operating ex- 
pense, and the remaining 5 per cent 
charged off in the subsequent year. 

The ruling of the Board in this case 
is the second decision relating to lasts, 
dies and patterns, and it is contrary to 
the present procedure of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which is to 


‘amortize the cost of lasts, dies and pat- 


terns over several years. 

This decision is not a precedent for 
all shoe companies, but is indicative of 
the fact that the Board of Tax Appeals 
will recognize that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, lasts, dies and patterns 
may be charged off against current ex- 
pense. 


BOOT AND 


Sandals and Sport Types 
Good in Miami 


Mr1aAMI, FLormA.—The shoe picture 
picture along Flagler Street shows that 
white is becoming popular, together 
with multicolor, and that suede is im- 
portant. Like necklines, shoe lines are 
going higher, covering the instep even 
though the toe is exposed. Some of 
the new sandal models feature glove- 
fitting lines over the instep. Heels are 
closed, but the open sides allow for 
ventilation. Heels are uncertain in 
height, both high and low being de- 
manded 

Burdine’s is featuring two new 1938 
sport shoes at $10.95. These are the 
classics for golf and sportswear. One 
is an oxford styled in natural linen 
with brown pig trim and a fringed 
tongue; the other is of white buck with 
black trim. White suede is offered in 
two good models; a five eyelet tie per- 
forated for coolness, and a high front 
pump with white kid trim, crisscrossed 
in front with open spaces. One of 
their most attractive numbers is a 
Topsy-turvy sandal with vamp re- 
versed to show contrasting color; there 
are six combinations, all priced at 
$8.75. Cowen’s is showing a smart 
blue gabardine model with blue calf 
trim in their $10.50 line. It is avail- 
able also in white china buck with tan 
calf trim. They advocate the smooth 
sweeping lines that make for graceful 
footwear. A. S. Beck is introducing a 
preview of 19388 summertime fashions 
which show the open toe influence 
throughout. They have 52 new models. 
“High-cut and handsome” they say, 
emphasizing lattice fronts, T-straps 
and every conceivable sandal treat- 
ment. Ombre suede is seen frequently 
in blue, green and copper. 

David Alan in his “Gentlemen’s Ap- 
parel” shop is introducing “The 
Loafer” a new shoe that is designed 
tc do double duty, for street wear with 
slacks and sports shirts, and for leisure 
wear in the home. They are predicting 
a big season for this new shoe. 

At the Mark Store they are empha- 
sizing matching sets of bags and shoes, 
and their new 1988 lines include many 
new shades in suede. In their men’s 
shoe department this store is introduc- 
ing Johnston & Murphy shoes. White 
buckskin with brown or black is good. 
Burdine’s is showing a new brogue of 
Norwegian-style leather that is mak- 
ing a hit with the men. It is a wing- 
tip style in brown or black leather and 
is priced at $9.75. 

Baker’s is emphasizing black gabar- 
dine as a good style shoe; trimmed in 
braid or patent they are attractive 
and the price is low. Boyd’s are of- 
fering season rushers for the resort 
trade, suggesting their models are four 
months ahead of the fashion parade for 
1988 summer, and are featuring the 
open toe sandal, most of them with a 
high heel. The fronts are quite high 
and there is considerable detail. For 
evening wear they offer open toes in 
both sandals and pumps and slashed 
quarters. Palmer’s is also featuring 
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ELAM'S 


PRE-WELTS 





Moccasin Toe 





Elam's Pre-Welt dealers know that care of the 
feet begins in childhood—for future good posture 
and good health depend largely on the correct 
fit and build of the child's shoes. 

Elam's Pre-Welt dealers are correctly fitting shoes 
that properly support the growing foot muscles 
and bones of young children. For this valuable 
service, Elam's Pre-Welt dealers are rewarded with 
quate volume, attractive profits and repeated 
sales. 


F. S$. ELAM SHOE CO. 


176 No. WATER ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y 
DISTRIBUTORS 
439 Marbridge Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 
BOSTON: Lane Bros. 

NEW ORLEANS: B. Rosenberg & Sons 
LOS ANGELES: Boston Shoe Co 











the high cut shoe, oxford type, and 
their shoes show a lot of detail. In 
addition, a number of the stores are 
showing the draped shoe as a coming 
style. 





Russia Working Out 
Tanning Problems 


Moscow—The Kharkov Leather In- 
dustry Research Institute, according to 
U.S.S.R. Trade Delegation in England, 
has for a number of years worked on 
the problem of increasing production 
of artificial tanning substitutes and ap- 
plying them in the leather tanning in- 
dustry. A new enterprise has been 
started which is expected to turn out 
8000 tons of tanning substitutes 
annually. Some 50 large leather fac- 
tories are using the substitutes with an 
admixture of vegetable substances 
which facilitate and accelerate the 
process of leather tanning consider- 
ably. The leather institute has already 
produced several types of tanning ex- 
tracts which produce elastic, resilient 
leathers of various kinds. 

The Central Research Institute of 
the Leather Industry, in Moscow, has 
been engaged in designing new models 
of shoes for mass consumption. A hun- 
dred new models will be handed over 
to the shoe factories next year. Ten 
new models of shoes for workers, to 
meet the hygienic and sanitary de- 
mands of various industries, have been 
especially designed. 
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S. J. Brouwer Co. Celebrates 30th Birthday 





The birthday dinner, in celebration of the 35th anniversary of the S. J. Brouwer 
Shoe Co., was attended by nearly 120 guests, made up of employees and ex- 
employees, their wives and friends. 


MILWAUKEE, WI1Ss.—The S. J. Brouwer 
Shoe Co. observed its 35th anniversary 
in December with a birthday dinner at 
the City Club, which was attended by 
the firm’s employees, guests, approx- 
imately 20 ex-employees now in busi- 
ness for themselves, and their wives. 

Stephen J. Brouwer, president of the 
firm, acted as toastmaster with Henry 
Godshaw, Roy R. Knapp, Mrs. Cath- 
arine Groffman, Miss Alwine Verick 
and Mrs. Edna Bork Maas, all of whom 
have been with the company for 20 


years or more, as guests of honor. 

Employees were seated at the ban- 
quet tables in the order in which they 
joined the company and were introduced 
by Arthur G. Heinmiller, advertising 
manager for the company. Speaker of 
the evening was Walter H. Bender, Mil- 
waukee, attorney for the company, who 
spoke on “A Great Store in a Great 
City.” 

Brouwer’s currently employ approx- 
imately 70 people and approximately 
120 attended the birthday dinner. 





DeWitt Returns from Abroad 


AUBURN, N. Y.—William J. DeWitt, 
president of the Auburn Chamber of 
Commerce, and also president of the 
Shoe Form Company, Auburn, re- 
turned recently from a six weeks’ trip 
to England, France and Germany 
where he made a tour of the Shoe 
Form Company’s manufacturing 
branches. His purpose in making the 
trip was to introduce new American 
developments in shoe and hosiery dis- 
play forms as well as to bring back 
ideas for new products to be manu- 
factured here. 

While in Paris, Mr. DeWitt pur- 
chased a number of new Parisian dis- 
play models of a type not yet used in 
this country. He intends to reproduce 
these types in cellulose plastic, the 
material now in use at the Shoe Form 
Company’s plant. He believes that this 
will see the start of a new American 
industry. 


Retail Trade Better Than 
Other Business 


RICHMOND, VA.—Retail trade in de- 
partment stores in the Fifth Federal 
Reserve district held up better this 
October than in most other fields of 
business, but its volume was slightly 
under that of October, 1936, according 
to the monthly report of business con- 
ditions in the Fifth Federal Reserve 
district, just issued by the Federal Re- 





serve Bank of Richmond. Of the 31 
reporting cities, Richmond and Balti- 
more alone showed an increase over the 
same month a year ago, with gains of 
.9 and 2.3 per cent, respectively. 

Wholesale trade in four of five re- 
porting lines — groceries, dry goods, 
shoes and drugs — showed a decline 
from last year. Hardware alone gained, 
under the comparison, but was not up 
to the figure for last September. 





Tober-Saifer Plan New 
Merchandising Campaign 


St. Louis, Mo.—A complete merchan- 
dising campaign based on the experi- 
ence of successful shoe retailers will be 
featured this Spring in the promotion 
of “Jolene Hollywood Styled Shoes,” by 
the Tober-Saifer Shoe Company, of St. 
Louis, for 26 years in-stock distributors 
cf high-styled novelty footwear. 

A new method of styling has been 
created for the line. Jolene, a Holly- 
wood style observer, is retained to sup- 
ply Tober-Saifer designers with sketch- 
es made in Hollywood. Jolene mingles 
with Hollywood’s best-dressed women 
on the movie lot, at play and in the 
social whirl. Her sketches form the 
basis for current Jolene models. 

For Spring and Summer of 1938, 
Jolene will feature the new “Slip-on” 
mode. Convenience is the key-note of 
this new Hollywood trend. It is 
achieved without the use of buckles, 
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laces, fastenings, ornaments, or but- 
tens. Elastic goring makes it possible 
te slip on the shoe and aids in retaining 
a glove fitting appearance. 





Buyer and Assistant Form 
New Firm 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—Charlotte Kolber, 
formerly associated with Levy Broth- 
ers, this city, for the past 15 years as 
assistant shoe buyer, has severed con- 
nections with that store to become asso- 
ciated with Alex Sladkus, formerly shoe 
buyer of Levy Brothers. 

Mrs. Kolber has been named as trea- 
surer of the new firm of which Mr. 
Sladkus is the head. 


New Additions to Shoe Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Charles Linder 
and Edward Hill have joined the Put- 
terman Footwear Corp., of Brooklyn, 
in executive positions. 

Mr. Linder recently resigned his po- 
sition as treasurer of the Adelle Foot- 
wear Corp. to assume the same office 
with the Putterman company. Edward 
Hill has resigned from the Vincent 
Horwitz Co. to take charge of sales for 
the Putterman Footwear Corp. 

The company is making a complete 
line of hard sole slippers and sandals 
and soft sole slippers at their new plant 
at 122 Harrison Place. 
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GREAT EASTERN SHOE CO. 
186 LINCOLN STREET 


BOSTON 








Obituaries 
William Rooney 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. — William 
Rooney, 84, the oldest shoe merchant in 
the Jamaica Plain business district 
when he retired four years ago, died 
recently, at his home. He had main- 
tained a shoe store on Center Street 
for 55 years and retired from business 
at 80 years of age. 

He was born on April 2, 1853, on 
Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brookline, son of 
William Rooney and Adeline (White) 
Rooney. He. was one of the organizers 
and first grand knight of the Jamaica 
Plain Council, K. of C., treasurer of 
the organization, one of the charter 
members of the M.C.O.F. 

Mr. Rooney leaves a widow, three 
sons, Francis C. of North Brookfield, 
John J. of Jamaica Plain and Thomas 
F. of Belmont and 10 grandchildren. 


John P. Och 


Detroit, MicH.—John P. Och, head 
of John P. Och Shoe Store, Cheboygan, 
Mich., who died in his sixtieth year at 
Harper Hospital, Detroit, after a long 
illness, was well known in the shoe in- 
dustry in Michigan, having been in the 
business for the past 25 years. He was 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Michigan Retail Shoe Dealers’ As- 
sociation. He was secretary of the 
Rotary Club for many years and was 
former Mayor of Cheboygan. ~ 

Surviving him are his wife, three 
daughters, Mrs. V. V. McBryde, Mrs. 
H. R. Harner and Mabel Corlett, and 
a son, Earl Dickson. Burial was at 
Cheboygan, Mich. 
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Albert Lemieux 


MONTREAL, CAN.-—The oldest com- 
mercial traveler in Canada—who car- 
ried the certificate of the Dominion 
Commercial Travellers’ Association for 
54 years — Albert Lemieux, died sud- 
denly on December 23, in his 72nd year. 

Mr. Lemieux was born in Quebec 
City on February 6, 1866, and com- 
menced selling shoes to the Canadian 
trade when he was 17 years of age. 
He had been at this task ever since, 
traveling all over Canada, but particu- 
larly in the Eastern provinces. 

In 1903 he started the Fraserville 
Shoe Co., Limited, at Riviere du Loup, 
Que., of which he was president until 
1924, when the large premises were 
destroyed by fire. In 1930 he joined the 
firm of J. E. Samson, Inc., of Quebec, 
of which his son Albert is now vice- 
president, and traveled for them up 
to last week, also representing Thomas 
Mayer & Co., of Montreal. 





Percy E. Storer 


Watposoro, Me.—Percy E. Storer, 
town treasurer and formerly for 28 
years town clerk, died recently at the 
Maine General Hospital in Portland. 

Mr. Storer, who had long been pro- 
prietor of a shoe store was a lifelong 
resident of this town. For 40 years, 
until his retirement from the position 
a year ago, he was secretary and trea- 
surer of the local Building and Loan 
Association and he was postmaster for 
eight years during the two administra- 
tions of Woodrow Wilson. He was a 
member of Germania Lodge of Odd 
Fellows. 





Adelbert Dennett 


SALEM, Mass. — Adelbert Dennett, 
who died recently, started as a clerk 
in William Leonard’s shoe store, and 
carried on in shoe retailing, as clerk 
and store owner for 41 years, until’ his 
store was made a unit in a chain. He 
was a member of several Masonic 
bodies. He is survived by his wife and 
son. 





Robert C. Silliman 


Boston, Mass.—Robert C. Silliman, 
representative of the Walkin Shoe Com- 
pany, Schuylkill Haven, Pa., passed 
away on December 3, 1937, at his home 
in New Haven, Conn., after a brief 
illness. 

He was one of the best and most 
popular salesmen making the New Eng- 
land and New York State territory. 





John Wolf 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—John Wolf, 90, 
retired pioneer shoemaker who for 
years produced hand-made footwear 
for local people, died recently. Mr. 
Wolf came to Milwaukee in 1870 and 
until six years ago worked at the Nick 
Jacobi Shoe Store. He is survived by 
three sons and four daughters. 
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R. G. Nunn Named Women’s 
Shoe Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—R. G. Nunn, for- 
merly buyer for the Red Cross Depart- 
ment of the Potter Shoe Company, 
Cincinnati, has recently been made 
manager of all the women’s shoe de- 
partments at Potter’s. He will have 
complete charge of these departments, 
doing all the managing and buying 
for them. 

Mr. Nunn who has been outstand- 
ingly successful in the Red Cross De- 
partment at Potter’s has been with 
the firm for about twelve years. He 
came to Cincinnati from Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, where he owned and operated 
kis own shoe store. 





Cannon Declares Dividend 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Directors of the 
Cannon Shoe Company, whose head- 
quarters and plant are located at 
Lafayette Avenue and Dickson Street, 
have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 68% cents a share on the 
company’s $50 par preferred shares, 
and a regular dividend of 5 cents a 
share, together with a special dividend 
of 25 cents a share, or a total of 30 
cents on the common stock, payable 
either in cash or common stock. The 
dividends are payable January 1 to 
stockholders of record December 22. 
The common stock payment will be at 
the rate of one-twentieth of a share of 
common stock for each share, with 
fractional shares paid in cash. 





Cowen’s Corporation 


Name Changed 


M1aMI, FiLa.—The official name of 
Cowen-Nankin Shoe Stores, Inc, a 
Florida corporation, has been changed 
by application to the Secretary of State 
of the State of Florida, to Cowen- 
Bulbin Shoe Stores, Inc. The corpora- 
tion has not been changed in any way 
and Cowen-Bulbin Shoe Stores, Inc., 
is identical with the corporation under 
the old name. 

This change has been made to official- 
ly recognize the name of Henry Bulbin, 
who has been connected with the com- 
pany for many years. 





Hearn’s to Open in Hempstead 


HempPstTeaD, L. I.—One of the most 
important bits of retailing news to 
come from Long Island within the past 
year is the announcement that the 
Hearn Department Store of New York 
is preparing to establish a branch here. 
Already a site has been purchased at 
Main and Front Streets for $210,000. 

Maurice Levin, president of Hearn’s, 
has stated that construction will not 
be started before the summer. Pro- 
vision is being made for large facilities 
for shoe sales in the proposed store, it 
has been stated. Hempstead is one of 
Long Island’s most popular shopping 
centers, outdone in importance in this 
respect only by Jamaica. 
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New Edition Now Ready 
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Directory of 


Shoe Manufacturers 
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Flexible Leather Binding, Fits Vest Pocket (23/4 x 51/2) 
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AMERICAN SHOEMAKING 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE 


Tel. Liberty 0190-0520 
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Chain Store Efficiency 


records are made available 
to independent retailers in the 


Recorder’s Stock Record System 
(either in cards or book form) 


Samples on Request 


MERCHANT’S SERVICE DEPT. 
209 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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R. I. Wood Resigns 
from Wall-Streeter 


NortH ADAMS, MAss.—-R. I. Wood, 
who has been superintendent and qual- 
ity man for the Wall-Streeter Shoe Co. 
for seven years, during which time he 
has proven his ability as a fine shoe- 
maker and an executive. has resigned 
his position with that company and 
will take a short rest before seeking 
further laurels in the shoemaking field. 

Mr. Wood is succeeded by J. P. 
Hamilton, who was associated with the 
A. J. Bates Shoe Co. of Webster, Mass., 
for several years. 


Beall Joins Pasadena 


Slipper Co. 


New York, N. Y.—Charles H. Beall, 
well known as a successful buyer and 
merchandiser of footwear, has been ap- 
pointed representative in New Eng- 
land and the South for the Pasadena 
Slipper Company of Pasadena, Cal., 
makers of popular priced specialty play 
shoes, and boudoir slippers. Mr. Beall, 
who has spent fifteen years in the re- 
tail field, and who has merchandised 
stocks as high in value as $1,250,000 
a year, is well qualified not only to sell 
the products of the Pasadena Slipper 
Company, but also to advise his ac- 
counts how best to merchandise them. 
His experience has been gained with 








such firms as Lit Bros., of Philadelphia; 
R. H. White & Co., in Boston; and Best 
and Company in New York City, with 
whom he has been shoe buyer and mer- 
chandiser for the last three years. Mr. 
Beall plans to open an office in the 
Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th 
Street, New York’ City. His home is 
at 11 Woodlawn Avenue, Great ‘Neck, 
Long Island. 


Walkover Shoe Remodeling 


CoLumBus, OHI0—The store occupied 
by the Walkover Shoe Store at 21 
North High St., Columbus, will be’ mod- 
ernized in the Spring, following re- 
newal of the lease on the premises for 
a five-year period, announced Earle F. 
Woodward, manager. Mr. Woodward 
has been with the company for 27 years. 
The Walkover company has had a store 
in Columbus for 35 years, being in its 
present location since 1929. 





Milwaukee Employment 
Tops 1936 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. — Bank clearings, 
factory employment and postal receipts 
here still lead those of 1936, accord- 
ing to the monthly business report of 
the research bureau, Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, released Dec. 14. 

Pay rolls and factory employment 
figures for October, the latest available, 
rose 18 per cent and 9 per cent, re- 





spectively, over last year’s level. No- 
vember reports indicated that despite 
lay-offs early in the month, employment 
is still above 1936 levels. 

Local bank clearings for November 
were $85,577,646, against $80,294,378 
for the same month last year, and 
postal receipts ‘totaled $432,163, against 
$409,473 in November of 1936. 

Capitalization of new corporations 
was sought by 15 firms for a total of 
$626,000 in November against 12 for 
$355,000 in October, while bankruptcies 
dropped from 97 in November, 1936, to 
79 in ‘November of this year. 





To Show Salesmanship Film 


DAYTON, OnI0.—Members of The 
Dayton Shoe Retailers’ Club will be 
given a treat when “Along Main 
Street,” a motion picture depicting the 
right and the wrong way of selling, is 
shown at the meeting scheduled for 
January 12 in the Chinese Room of 
the Hotel Miami. All retailers are 
being urged to have as many of their 
clerks as possible see this excellent 
presentation of salesmanship. 

The film is being shown through the 
courtesy of the Dayton Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company. It is considered to be 
one of the best motion pictures of this 
type yet shown to business men. All 
traveling shoe men are invited to at- 
tend the dinner meeting. 
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JANUARY 


ARE NOW 
READY 


The January price ticket is in 
white, blue and yellow and 
has adequate space for word- 
ing or stock number. 


Freshen up your New Year 
window display with harmon- 
izing show cards and price 
tickets. The January show 
cards are now ready in an 
attractive and seasonal de- 
sign in shades of blue and 
yellow, and bear messages 
pertaining to style, quality, 
protective footwear, and 
January Clearance Sales. 


(The ticket illustrated is in 
two shades of green on a 


white background.) 


CARD HOLDERS 


Two styles are available; 
Natural wood finish or 
oval base — burnished 
gold —three color trim. 
These modernistic holders 
take any size card, and 


harmonize with the finest 
window display fixtures. 
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Everyone Passing 
is a Possible Prospect 


SELL THEM 





DISPLAY CARD SAMPLES, HARMONIZING TICKETS 
and SELLING MESSAGES SENT ON REQUEST 


14 snappy and informative selling messages 

each month for men's, women's, children's shoes, 

women's hosiery, store service, fitting, quality, styles. 
Single cards, 60c each—without text, 35¢ each 


(PRICES FOR MONTHLY SERVICE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


ATTRACTIVE HAND LETTERED PRICE TICKETS 


In popular denominations and blank. Samples of in-stock 


tickets available. 


WITHOUT STORE NAME: 6 dozen, $1.10—I2 dozen, $2.00 


WITH STORE NAME: 100 tickets, $3.00-—200, $5.00 
CHECK WITH ORDER, PLEASE, UNLESS C.O.D. PREFERRED 


MERCHANDISING AIDS 





Polly Clips 
Pouy Cup for Price Tickets — Adjustable 








for Price Tickets —Tilt at any angle. 
[ESS eee ee $2.25 
eS ear 00 


| #§ 
Recorder Stock Record Ls 


for shoe cartons. Cyclone clips a 











Natural View included: seseesse i 
SHOE HOLDER BD. cvicinasivioegs $1.25 ; 
Re. lesdinlere $2.25 ‘ 
eer, : 
Polly Shoe Holder oe | i 
To display arch, branded, and s 
fibre-sole shoes. Always re- Pte... = z 
mains in upright position. js 
Yo dozen ............. $1.65 
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FEATURE POINTERS 


precisely point out in-built values. These 
ARROWS are obtainable in two combina- 
tions: corn with green border, or buff with 
green border. Choice of forty selling phrases, 
or blanks. 

12 dozen (printed or blank)...... $2.00 

_ CO ces ards 1.10 

7 ” 1 ne 0.28 








SPECIAL: 


Combination of one gross Polly 
Clips and one gross Arrows, only 
$5.00. 


ANNUAL DISPLAY CARD 
SERVICE INCLUDES 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE with annual card service to one merchant in an 
average size town, suburb or city shopping center. 


STORE WINDOW BULLETIN supplies merchandising and display suggestions 


each month. 
SPECIAL CARDS, with wording as wanted. 
EXCHANGE OF CARDS: Annual card service subscribers may exchange any 


cards received for others of the current month, whose text better covers 
their merchandising program. 


PRICE TICKETS: Blank tickets, harmonizing with the current month's cards, 
supplied free. . 


IMPRINTED PRICE TICKETS with prices as wanted, to assure well blended 
trim, are 35c per fifty, additional. 

















SERVICE | MONTHLY CARDS Hotpens | {BLANK 
Ne. |! $5.00 12 6 100 
Ne. 2 4.00 8 4 100 
Ne. 3 3.00 6 2 50 
Ne. 4 2.25 4 2 50 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





MICHIGAN Territory. Manufacturer’s Line 

of Children’s Stitchdowns or Prewelts. 
Men’s and Ladies’ House Slippers. Men’s Work 
and Dress Shoes. Commission Basis. Address 
Arthur S. Gawlick, Mgr., Parker Brothers Shoes 
& Repair, 5129 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 





ELECTED Territories Open for Representa- 
tives of JANE WITHERS Beach Sandals 


and Boudoir Sli fa Full information in your 
first letter. NT HORWITZ CO., INC., 


Altoona, Siesteaate, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Weert Jobs of Women’s Dress, Arch and 
Sport Shoes, for sale at our temporary store 
—better grades only. Send samples of close-outs, 
sizes and prices to yous Hahn Company, 
915 Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WE BUY 
pti or iso" Bram Wholesale and Retail 
paases Shoes such as 
Walt ver. Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
Areh fi Bos- 


ity, jan” ty, 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn Bush, Bte. 
IRVIN BRUBIN 
“The House of Jobs”’ 
89 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 








Buyers of Surplus Stocks 
FOB. A By A 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 


106 Duane St. New York 
Phene WOrth 2-5377 and 5878 








SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 


Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 
BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 


79-81 READE STREET, NEW YORK, W. Y. 
Telephone WORTH 2-5180, 518! 

















Bates Named Shoe Manager 


LANSING, MicH.—Jack Bates has 
been made manager of the new shoe 
department of the Lewis, Inc., store 
here, at 113 South Washington Avenue. 











YOU CAN GET the town’s business on 
white shoe cleaner. 

YOU CAN FORGET competition, cut 
prices and past treubles with cheap 
cleaners. 


A 5 wae CLEANER will bui'd both 
SS ae cleaner busiaess. 


and 
WE WILL MANUFACTURE for you the 
newest and gt white cleaner on ta: 
market, put yor | brand name and f 
on the label (if desired.) 
INVESTIGATE NOW: Write for samples 
and prices. Make your own t wth 
pd new type cleaner; you'll be hepa ily 


SALESMEN with substantial following 
among the better shee stores can make 
commission contracts. 
THE HOUSE OF FAYRIN 
Louisville, Kentucky 














Fred P. Lundy 


Beacon FALLS, COoNN.—Fred P. 
Lundy, merchandise manager of the 
Beacon Falls Rubber Footwear division 
of the United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., died recently. 

Mr. Lundy, for the past 35 years, had 
been identified with the footwear indus- 
try in various capacities. In 1903, at 
the age of 18, he entered the footwear 
field as salesman for the L. P. Ross 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., later 
advancing to the position of assistant 
manager of this concern. 

In 1920, Mr. Lundy joined the U. S. 
Rubber Company as_ superintendent 
and buyer of the Leather and Felt Foot- 
wear Division. In 1928 he became asso- 
ciated with the Dolgeville Felt Slipper 
Company of Dolgeville, N. Y., in the 
capacity of sales manager and retained 
this position until he was transferred 
in 1930, to Naugatuck, Conn., as assis- 
tant in the laboratory and development 
department of the U. S. Rubber Co. 

In 1932, Mr. Lundy was made mer- 
chandise manager at the Naugatuck 
warehouse of the U. S. Rubber Co. He 
continued in this capacity until 1934 
at which time he was transferred to 
the W. F. Mayo Company of Boston. 
He held this position until 1936 at 
which time he was appointed to the 
job he had at his death. 


LINE WANTED 


SKI Shoe line wanted on commission basis for 
the territory —- States and _ ic 
Coast. Dee-Bee Im Company, Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives, Portland, Oregon. 


LIVE wire salesman, large established business 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, open immediately 
for outstanding line women’s novelty shoes retail 
$2.00 to $4.00. Can give right house large profit- 
able volume. Finest references. Address F-619, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


SALESMAN, live wire, go-getter wants real line 
women’s smart sandals retail $2.00 to $5.00, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama. Have large estab- 
lished business, can give good firm large volume. 
Finest reference. Address F-620, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 














SALESMAN with Coast experience wants Men’s 
Dress, Women’s Novelty or Arch. Retail 
$3.95 up. Drawing required. Best of reference. 
T. Wilson, Box 102, Rosemead, Calif. 


SHOE Salesman, aggressive, 10 years’ experi- 
ence. Wide acquaintance Central West. 
Radio and store promotions that create $100,000.00 
nega Pat Morgan, 3529 Elmwood, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


WANTED at once line of Women’s Sandals 
and Sport Shoes for Florida. Retail two, 
three or four dollars. Must be year round 
proposition—No side line. Address F-631, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ANTED—Manufacturer’s line of Ladies’ 

Dress Shoes for the Southeast. Retailing 
three, four or five dollars. Have contact with 
volume, chain and better stores from Washington 
to Miami. Available Jan. 5. Address F-632, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, x, 

















Waldron with 
Holland Shoe Co. 


DayToN, OnI0o.— Harry Waldron, 
well known traveling shoe representa- 
tive, has joined the sales force of the 
Holland Shoe Company of Holland, 
Mich. He was formerly connected with 
the Selby Shoe Company. He is cover- 
ing Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 





G. C. Streeter 

CLAREMORE, OKLA.—G. C. Streeter, 
77, passed away here at his home, a 
victim of pneumonia. He formerly 
operated a shoe store here for several 
years. He was at one time a candi- 
date for representative in Rogers 
county, and made a thorough campaign 
over the entire county. 





address should be counted. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
mum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.23. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. 


The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 


Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
(= Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. “SJ 


In all other cases each word of the 
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BUY as you SELL 


And Avoid Frozen Capital in End Sizes 


The Recorder Stock and Daily Sales Record Helps 
You Do Just That! 


Insures Accuracy of Buying Judgment 















Black 


Cats “If a $5 Gold Piece Falls Thru 
eet a Crack in the Floor”—is the 
sed feaitedion title of our instruction brochure 
for keeping stock records :— 























leather back . : 
pi nus Supplied with each order for 
gold lettering the Stock Record System. 























One hour a day keeps your records com- 
plete— 

Every sale and purchase recorded — 
Visible daily turnover and sales report— 
with monthly inventory of each stock 
number— 

Shoes on hand, on order, due, returns, 
transfers in or out from branch stores— 


FOR GROUP OWNED STORES 


—the Stock Record System used in con- 
junction with the MASTER STOCK 
SHEET and the central office CONTROL 
FORM, also a COMPARISON FORM for 
sales of total pairs by seasons and years, 
gives the merchant-owner complete stock 
control with style and sale trend. 







































Complete Working Outfit... . $7.25 
(West of Denver........ $7.75) 


Consists of: 


Black Cloth binder—1114” x 13%”...... $2.00 










































OR: DeLuxe Imitation Leather.......... 2.00 
Price 100 Daily Sales and Stock Sheets, (Form 
rec Ss # 100) and 1 Comparison Form........ 2.50 
2 Inventory Pads (100 sheets).......... 0.50 
S88 eeann 2 Buying Order Pads (50 sheets)........ 0.50 
(or 4 of each, as preferred) : 
1000 Carton Tickets and Clips.......... 2.25 





Above, not including Carton Tickets.... 5.00 
(West of Denver........ $5.50) 








Postage Prepaid—Check with order, please, unless 
C.O.D. Shipment is preferred. 


Orders filled for any forms preferred. 









(New Revised Fifth Edition) a , 
Your choice of DeLuxe flexible imitation leather binder shown above, Shoe Carton Tickets and Clips: 
or—Black cloth binder below. 













MERE cacuctdessuacvaddecendecedscnslead $0.50 

Ss Quantity Price: 
Rens Sales on Stock Sheets (Form No. 100).........eeeeee8 $9.00 SOU occ cider Baie ddhaddadd Uxeeensedeeaa 1.25 
PROFIT CHARTS—25c. each; an accurate method of figuring ION a cid ctiadededdscstinsdedudianescneaea 2.25 
selling prices. 5000 (per thousand) .............. mat et 2.00 






WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET ON STOCK-TURN. 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 


209 So. STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Play Shoes to the Fore 


MIAMI, FLorwwa.—Never before has 
there been so much style emphasis on 
play shoes. They are as important 
today in the wardrobe of the well 
dressed woman, as are evening or 
afternoon shoes. It’s a year of fas- 
cinating surprises, according to Bur- 
dine’s, who are offering a wide range 
in models. Their sportswear buyer, 
Hesta Willerford, spent several months 
in Europe this past summer, studying 
the sportswear picture at the various 
resort centers, in addition to investigat- 
ing the California markets. A foreign 
influence can be seen in many of the 
new models—not so much in a definite 
shoe from any one country, but a 
spreading out of different ideas, a 
clever merging of the best characteris- 
tics of many countries to produce the 
shoe wanted by the American woman. 
The Countess Castlebarco created 
something of a senation when she ar- 
rived in New York wearing the new 
five-inch heel and three-inch sole clogs, 
but such shoes will not be rare on the 
Miami beaches and playgrounds this 
season. No matter what the upper may 
be, thick soles are the rule. High 
heels, and low are equally good, but 
the sole must be thick enough to pro- 
tect the foot. Heavy sailcloth is a 
good material this year, and a tremen- 
dcus amount of raffia is being shown 
in all the smart shops in Miami and 
Miami Beach. A basket weave of white 
waxed thread with fringed tongue 
makes a clever shoe, good for beach or 
cabana wear. 


Opens Wholesale House 


Boston, Mass.—Harry Brilliant, one 
of Boston’s best known shoe whole- 
salers and formerly a member of the 
firm of Brilliant Brothers Company, 
has opened a new wholesale house to 
be known as Harry Brilliant & Com- 
pany, at 155 Lincoln Street, this city. 
Complete lines of popular-price shoes 
for men, boys, growing girls, misses 
and children will be carried—lines with 
which Mr. Brilliant’s long association 
with the industry has made him very 
familiar. A sales force is in process 
of organization under “Hy” Englander, 
who has been appointed sales manager 
of the new company. 





Beckerman Shoe Corp. to 
Continue in Present Site 


Kutztown, Pa. — The Beckerman 
Shoe Corp. will continue operations of 
its plant here, following a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Keystone 
Shoe Mfg. Corp. which granted a tem- 
porary lease extension to Max Becker- 
man, president of the Beckerman com- 
pany. 

During the past two years the Beck- 
erman Shoe Corp. has provided steady 
employment to 170 local workers with a 
yearly payroll in excess of $200,000. 





. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 
BROOKS SHOE MFG. OG. Mitadatohin, Pan... 5c ow cece ccc ctsccca ce 164 
CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO., Cambridge, Mass.............0 00.0 cece ccc cee cee cee eee 35 
CLAPP, EDWIN, & SONS, INC., E. Weymouth, Mass.....................0.2..0... 54 
DANVERS SHOE CO., Newburyport, Mass.......... . = wispatuad ya = penned 55 
ELAM, P. $., SHOE GG. Rochester, N. Y..............cccccccsservecevcecsrtese, 86 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON CORP., Endicott, N. Yi... 200000 cece cece eee 4,5 
GENERAL SHOE CORP., Nashville, Tenn..... 22.000 ccc ccc ec cece cvv ccs eees 30, 31 
GILBERT SHOE COMPANY, Thiensville, Wis........0.0.0.0 00000 ccc cece ccc uccuueees 1 
GREAT EASTERN SHOE CO., Boston, Mass..............00-0 0-0 cece cece eee. 58 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass...............-. 0.002 .0ee0-.......Back Cover 
HARRISON SHOE CO., Everett, Mass..................... Fe SCRE E IS  a 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind.................... 57 
MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass............... 00000 ccc eeeeee 54 
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ME Gh. BOO, NR Mew Hak CI, ooo 25055. cons Sse cies ec ceneel 26, 27 
CE MR ty MRI, 6 ie ison 5cc 5 were bieeronhiin) BPA Wa sie aa dass siawteatn’ 10 
PANTHER PAMOO Goi, Chotson: Mines. 55g a5 oie bi We cede dc ens cu vie cn es 39 
MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, DRESSINGS, ETC. 
COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass..............0..00c cc eee eeues 8, 9 
DU PONT, E. I., DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Arlington, N. Jo... 6.0 ee eee eee 7, 45 
LITTLEWAY PROCESS COMPANY, Boston, Mass................00cc cee cccuueeeees 49 
SPAULDING FIBRE CO., No. Rochester, N. H.... 2.0... 2 ccc cece cect cents cece 3 
UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO., Boston, Mass...............00 ccc ceccceceeees 50 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass................00 ccc eee eeeeeee 6, 37 
VULCAN CORPORATION, Portsmouth, O......... as he thy 2 a a TS A ay Front Cover 
STORE EQUIPMENT AND FINDINGS 
SCOTT FOOT APPLIANCE CO., Omaha, Neb...............0.0.0.... 000 c cc cece eee 53 
SPU POPU CPIIET, FRURUTA, ING Vico cw cc cece etc scaled cerns cimsinw sine sl} pace 48 
STR TIE PES Ga ae i Raat ante imate 43 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AMERICAN SHOEMAKING, Boston, Mass.............. 00000 c cece cece ecceceeunecs 59 
Pe 8 ee ae ee 29 
GAiem Sree Grmernrey, lew York City... . 0... cc cc cite csc eevece 62 
PIPE INU POPE TEINS G5 ooo 5k cece cles cuted coecbecene est clssecevoes 62 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City.............0 0... cc cece cece cee eeee 62 
TOLMAN-DAVIDSON ADVERTISING PRESS, INC., Boston, Mass..............2..4.. 56 
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JUNIOR LEAGUE 





By UNITY-GROSSMAN, INC.. NY 








NEW YORK knows that 





COLONIAL PATENT Guclity Counts 


New York City has become the shoe center of the 
world for high fashion in styling and high quality 
in manufacturing. Its great designers and their 
brands are names to conjure with wherever fine 
shoes are sold. Ask them what their preference is 
in patent leather and they will teli you Colonial. 
Not only for the standard blacks and whites but 


COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, 


also for Colonial Patent’s superb selection of col- 
ors. We shall be glad to send you a swatch book 
of Colonial Patent that will show you samples of 
Colonial’s increasingly important Sno-White Pat- 
ent as well as the range of more than thirty colors 
which are now in fashion. .. . Please address your 
request to Department R. 


207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN STOCK 









7510—Men’s Gun Metal Blucher, Oak Sole, 
Rubber Heel, Grain Inner, Goodyear 
Welt. BC D. Size 5/14............ 2.00 















7518—Men’s Gun Metal Bal, Oak Sole, Rub- 
ber Heel, Grain Inner, Goodyear Welt. 
BC Dy Bee BA) os oc casnraee sh Seas 2.00 


7519—As 7518 except Tan. B C D. Size 6/11. 









Thousands of times a day, in great, bus- 





tling department stores and progressive 






independent shoe stores, that simple phrase 






marks the close of a transaction and 





the making of another satisfied 








Endicott Johnson customer. 





Why? Because millions of men can afford 
7525—Men’s Gun Metal Bal, Oak Sole, Rub- ; 
ber Heel, Grain Inner, Goodyear Welt. to pay just three dollars for shoes . . . no 
Fe EE OF NS ok oss nach cae esis 2.00 







more. Because they must buy more care- 






fully than the small percentage who can 






afford to pay long prices for higher 
priced brands. And because, for selection 
of types and styles, for quality of 








manufacture, for wear and good looks, 







7528—Men’s Gun Metal Bal, Oak Sole, 


) ENDICOTT 


Welt. B C D. Size 6/1l........... 2.00 ENDICOTT, N. ¥. o ST. LOUIS, 
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IN STOCK 


7501—Men’s Gun Metal Bal, Oak Sole, 9/% 
Leather Heel, Grain Inner, Goodyear 
Welt. B C D. Size 6/11 


7500—As 7501 except Tan. C D. Size 6/11. 





-- and here are your shoes” 


7503—Men’s Gun Metal Bal, Oak Sole, 9/8 
Leather Heel, Grain Inner, Goodyear 
Welt. B C D. Size 5/12 


7502—As 7503 except Tan. C D. Size 5/11. 
Endicott Johnson’s “7500” line can’t be 


beat in the men’s $3.00 field! 


Put the complete “7500” line on your 
shelves now. You can get them quickly 
from stock, at your nearest Endicott 
Johnson warehouse. Then watch those 


$3.00 sales roll up on your register! 
7511—Men’s Gun Metal Bal, Oak Sole, Rub- 
ber Heel, Grain Inner, Goodyear Welt. 
7 Wide. Size 5/12 2 


THERE'S AN 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


(Producl 


FOR 
EVERY SHOE STORE 
IN AMERICA 


A | oO H N ty QD N 7515—Men’s Gun Metal Bal, Oak Sole, Rub- 
ber Heel, Grain Inner, Goodyear Welt. 


B C D. Size 6/12 2.00 
MO. @ NEW YORK CITY 7514—As 7515 except Tan. C D. Size 6/11. 
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A GABARDINE SPRING 





Th E most important conclusion to be arrived 
at is that the next three months will positively 
be aGABARDINE SPRING; and buying at 
the National Shoe Fair was mostly in that 


material. 

No. 1460—fine twill GABARDIN E—is 
the important number and quality,—it has 
a beauty, richness of appearance and wear- 


ing quality all its own. 


Sample books on request, 











Can be cleaned 
readily — with 
brush, soap and 
water or benzine 
and similar 
cleaners. 


J. EINSTEIN, INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















ye show? ar the &* 
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With the outstanding value for 1938! 


A $3 retailer with crepe soles! 


Yes! Genuine high-quality all-crepe soles—uppers of 
finest kip smartly styled in a quartet of popular, fast- 
selling colors—black, maroon, grey, all-white—all made 
to retail at only $3! A knock-out value! 


It’s no news that crepe soles are now an important fac- 
tor in men’s shoe styles the year ’round. It’s big news 
when you can offer a complete line of men’s shoes with 
genuine high-quality all-crepe soles at the Davidson 
retail price of only $3! 

Note — the colors of these shoes have been expertly 
selected to meet style-demand—the black style and the 


maroon style are current favorites—steady best-sellers , 


(both excellent for that added selling “punch” during 
January and February.) Grey is the popular, fast-moving 
color for Spring—all-white is a natural for spring-and- 
summer sales. 


Priced to give you quick, sure profits. $2.10 less 2% 10 
days, to retail at $3. Other styles from $1.75 to $2.10 
less 2% 10 days. Also, a special volume price of $2 — 
write us for details about this unusual offer! All David- 
son Shoes are of Genuine Goodyear Welt construction. 


Here’s your chance to step up sales—get that profitable 
extra-pair business— make it the biggest season ever! 
The Davidson crepe-soled quartet offers you the out- 
standing value you’ve been looking for—the open door 
to increased sales, increased profits! All four shoes 
now in stock for immediate delivery. Be sure to get 
your orders in early to insure prompt delivery. 


No. 8186 Maroon Kip—dark 
brown stain sole edges 
No. 8286 Black Kip—black 
stain sole edges 

Plain toe blucher oxtords—genuine 


igh quality crepe soles and heels) 


No. 8316 White Elk (a companion 
sole edges natural color) 


No. 8416 Grey Kip (another 
companion shoe with sole edges 
natural color) 


DAVIDSON 


SHOE COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF THE GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION... 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





